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ABSTBACT 

This paper reviews the problems that recent 
immigrants to Hawaii encounter* Available data about recent 
immigrants are quite limited in scope because the information <a) 
fails to focus specifically on recent immigrants; (b) fails to 
include appropriate samples, and (c) contains many methodological 
biases* Since the passage of the present Immigration Act in 1965, the 
number of immigrants to Hawaii has increased to 6,055 in 1971 with 
Filipinos accounting for 61.2 percent of the 1971 total. The problem 
areas of recent iiimigran^s that are discussed in the paper consist of 
education and language, employment, housing, health, and 
intercultural problems. The major findings for each of the problem 
areas follow: (1) many Samoan immigrants haT>3 less than a high school 
education; (2) for Filipino immigrants, there is a problem of 
under^employment for professionals and perhaps a problem associated 
with a change of occupation for memy others; (3) residency and U.S. 
citizenship requirements have severely limited employment 
opportunities; (4) housing is the problem most frequently mentioned 
to be an immediate concern by Filipino and Samoan immigrants; (5) 
recent immigrants from the Philippines account for a 
disproportionately high number of newly reported cases of active 
tuberculosis; and, (6) various intercultural problems are 
encountered. (iuthor/JH) 
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MESSAGE 



The problems of immigrants have long been of concern to the City and 
County of Honolulu and to the State of Hawaii. Consequently, this 
study. Review and Analysis of Problems of Recent Imigrants in Hawaii , 
was undertaken to determine the extant and frequency of problems of 
recent immr'.grants to our State and to assist citizen groups in 
planning ror the integration of Hawaii's immigrant population into 
our local society. Authors of the study were Dr. Ken ne ^)i David and 
Mr> William KinR ^ assisted by other staff members of the Office of 
Human Resources. 

The study was originally publishad in August 1972. The widespread 
demand for it has resulted In this second printing. It is my hope 
that it will continue to prove as useful to persons and groups working 
for social equity elsewhere in the world as it has to us in Honolulu. 




FRANK F. FASI, Mayor 

City and County of Honolulu 
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SUNMARY 



The purpose of this paper is to review and clarify the problems that 
recent iiranigrants to Hawaii encounter. Available data about recent immigrants 
are quite limited in scope because the information (a) fails to focus 
specifically on recent immigrants, (b) fails to include representative samples 
of either the total immigrant population or immigrant subgroups, and (c) con- 
tains many methodological biases. 

Since the passage of the present Immigration Act in 1965, the number of 
iamigrants to Hawaii has increased frm 1,721 in 1965 to 6,055 in 1971, with 
Filipjjios accounting for 61.2% of the 1971 total. For 1971, Hawaii received 
more immigrants proportionate to its population (7.9 per 1,000) than any of 
the other States. Samoan immigrants from Anerican Samoa are not included in 
th^ preceding figures because they are classified as American nationals. 

The problem areas of recent imoiigrants that are discussed in the paper 
consist of educational and language, sii5)loyment, housing, health, and inter- 
cultural problems. The major fiiidin;^3 for each of the problem areas follow: 

a. Many Samoan immigrants have less than a high school education, which 
tends to limit their eii5)loyment qpportimities. Difficulty with the 
English language appears to be a problem for many recent immigrant 
groups, e.g., Filipinos, Koreans, Japanese, Chinese, and Samoans. 

b. For Filipino immigrants, there is a problem of underen5)loyment for 
professionals and perhaps a problem associated with a change of 
occupation for many others (e.g., farmers and fishermen being 
employed in the service occi5)ations) . For Samoan immigrants, a 
major problem seems to be one of unemployment. 

c. Residency and United States citizenship requirements have severely 
limited the employment opportunities for immigrants; however, recent 
legal decisions indicate that these requirements will eventually be 
eliminated. 



d. Housing is tlie problem most frequently mentioned to be an immediate 
concern by Filipino and Samoan immigrants, with severely overcrowded 
conditions being the primary undesirable factor, 

e. Recent immigrants from the Philippines account for a disproportionately 
high number of newly reported cases of active tuberculosis. Samoan 
and Filipino immigrants account for most of the recent cases of 
leprosy, e.g. , 15 of the 16 cases for 1970. 

f. Various intercultural problems are encountered by recent immigrants, 
such as diff2.culties in adapting the extended family system of 
Samoans to the nuclear family system of Hawaii. 
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imODUCTIO N 

Statement of the Purpose 

The present study was undertaken to determine the extent of problems 'of 
recent immigrants to Hawaii • Within the bounds cf this paper, a recent 
imnigrant is defined as a person who has moved to the United States since 1965 
and who has established his domicile in Hawaii, This definition of an immigrant 
is similar to that of an ''immigrant alien" as defined by the immigration law 
(Hoff , 1970) . The year 1965 is a logically convenient date to separate recent 
immigrants from longer- ^em immigrants. Not only is 1965 the midpoint for the 
1960-70 decade, but the new immigration act (P-L, 89-236, 79 Stat, 911) was 
enacted on October 3, 1965 (although the act was not fully put into effect 
until 1968). 

Samoans who have migrated to Hawaii from American Samoa aie classified as 
United States nationals under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
however, frm a social -cultural perspective they may be viewed as immigrants • 
That is, many American Samoans have become pemanent residents of Hawaii and 
many of the problems that they have encountered in Hawaii are probably simlar 
to the problems of immigrants throughout the world. Consequently, Samoans who 
have migrated to Hawaii since 1965, whether from Western Samoa or American 
Samoa, will be considered as immigrants within the context of this paper. On 
the other hand, we are not including as immigrants such persor^ as migrants 
from the mainland or short-term sojourners (non- immigrant aliens) from other 
countries such as tourists, foreign students, visiting professors, or business- 
men, 

Availability of Data on Recent immigrants 

There is relatively little information that has a direct bearing on the 
problem of recent immigrants to Hawaii, In attempting to glean valid infor- 
mation fron the existing data, numerous difficulties have been encountered. 
More precisely^ the present sources of data are of quite limited value because 
they (a) fail to focus specifically on recent immigrants, (b) fail to include 
representative sanples of either the total immigrant population or immigrant 
subgroups, and (c) contain many methodological biases. Further discussion of 
the limitations on the available data about recent immigrants follows: 

A. Sources that fail to focus on recent immigrants , 

1. Studies of ethnic differences • Numerous investigations of different 
ethnic groups in Hawaii have been conducted, but usually there is no 
way of accurately determining how the information is related to recent 
immigrants. For example, studies of the Filipino community in Hawaii 
usually fail to provide information about recent Filipino immigrants, 
and it would seem unwise to assume that the problems of the Filipino 
community are the same as those of recent Filipino immigrants, 

2, Census data on non-United States citizens (aliens). This information 
usually fails to focus on recent immigrants, for example, the long- 
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term immigrant who has not become a citizen may be included with 
recent immigrants. Also, the non United States citizen category 
does not distinguish between various classes of non-citizens, e»g., 
American Sanoans (United States nationals) and aliens may not be 
differentiated. 

3. Studies of non- immigrant aliens • Information about non-iinmigrant 

aliens, such as foreign students, makes it quite hazardous to general- 
iz2 to the immigrant population. It is quite obvious that a foreign 
student population would most likely differ significantly from the 
immigrant population. 

Studies that fail to have representative immigration sauries . 

Most of these studies of recent immigrants deal with either Filipinos or 
Samoans, VN^iich would lead to difficulty if one were to generalize to the 
total immigrant population, e.g., Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Microne- 
sian immigrants are rarely included in the saii5)led groups although they 
are immigrating to Hawaii. Although studies of Filipino and Samoan 
immigrants may be valid when limiting the interpretation to Samoans and 
Filipinos, rr^^t the studies have serious sampling biases. Nforeover, 
it h> questionable as to how adequately most of the saiT5)les represent any 
subgroi^ of immigrants; thus, what constitutes the problms of various 
recent immigrant groups remains essentially a matter of conjecture. Aside 
from Filipinos and Samoans, there is almost no infoimation about the 
difficulties of other immigrant groups --even studies of a biased nature 
are quite scarce. 

Methodological biases . 

1. Questionnaire data. Nftich of the available infoimation was derived 
from the self -reports of immigrants, either by means of an interview 
or responding to a written questionnaire. The biases commonly found 
in self-reports have become well-known, and viien considering the cross- 
cultural factors that may invalidate a study of immigrants one should 
be especially cautious in interpreting such data. Several of the 
biases that were likely to have influenced the studies of immigrants 
would be (a) language difficulties in interpretation, (b) cultural 
difficulties in interpretation, e.g., what does it mean to a Filipino 
immigrant when he is asked if he has a social problem?, (c) socially 
desirable answers, e.g., a tendency for persons from Asian cultures 
to give •'polite" answers is a coimon source of misinterpretation, 
(d) deliberate faking, e.g., at times it may be in an immigrant's 
best interest to give a false answer, especially when one considers 
that deportation is always possible. Some of the difficulties that 
an interviewer may encounter were aptly expressed in Yost's (1965, 
p. 60) study of Samoans of the Nanakuli-M^aha area: 

It should be made clear from the start that the writer has 
reservations about the reliability of some of the data on the 
educational achievements of the adult members of the house - 
holds • In sane cases persons could not recall the number of 
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years they bad attended school because ''that was a long time 
ago." In other cases one s';^ouse was conpletely uninformed 
about the other spouse's education. When it was inpossible 
or iii5)ractical to obtain the information frc»n an adult him- 
self, the researcher could only place the case in the 
'•unknown" category, Furtheimore, at times the interviewer 
received conflicting reports and at other tin^s doubted 
that she and the respor^ent were counting years and grades 
in the same way. 

2. Anecdotal data. Maay immigrant problems seem to have been labeled 
such by relying on various unverified sources. In some instances the 
statement of a single immigrant is used to establish an immigrant 
"problem/' and in other instances the source may be the opinion!: of 
various task forces, ethnic groups, government officials, and newspaper 
reporters. Althou^ these sources may provide useful working hypotitieses, 
they would not be adequate sources for the formation of definitive 
statements about iirndgrants and their problems. 

Background and Legal Procedures 

The United States Constitution authorized Congress to regulate immigration 
and extends the protection of the Bill of Rights and the 14th Amendment to 
citizens and resident aliens alike. The issuance of visas is regulated by the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs of the Department of State, vdiereas 
the admission of aliens at the port of entry is controlled by the Inmigration 
and Naturalization Service of tiie D^artmont of Justice. 

Early inmigration legislation was mainly aimed at the exclusion of 
"undesirables," but after 1921 immigration was based on national quotas derived 
from the number of foreign-bom residents in the United States at a particular 
time. The present Immigration Act (Public Law 89-236, 79 Stat. 911), passed in 
1965, amended 19S2 legislation. The Act, which abolished the "national or:. gins 
quota systan" and other forms of discrimination, is aimed at reimiting families 
and bringing in skilled workers. When fully implemented in 1968, <?nnually it 
allocated 120,000 visas for persons frm Western Hemisphere countries (i.e., 
North and South Arorica) and 170,000 visas for those frcxn all other countries, 
except for "iirmediate relatives" and certain other classes of "special 
inmigrants . " 

For each of the countries not in the Western Hemisphere, the nunber of 
visas issued anmally my not exceed 20,000. For the area outside of the 
Western Hemisphere, a seven-tiered preference system reserves 125,800 visas 
in preference categories 1, 2, 4, and 5 for (a) sons and daughters of both 
imigrants and United States citizens, (b) spouses of immigrants, and 
(c) brothers and sisters of United States citizens. The 3rd preference allo- 
cates 17,000 visas to professionals and others of exceptional ability, the 
6th preference allocates 17,000 visas for workers in occupations in which 
Iftiited States labor is in short supply, and the 7th preference allocates 
10,200 visas to refugees. Applicants are first considered according to pre- 
ference, and then within each preference category according to the date of 
^plication. 
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An immigrant is usually required to have a valid passport and visa. He 
secures the visa by appearing before a consular officer and filing an appli- 
cation, together with a $5,00 fee, photographs, and certain supporting documents. 
Fingerprints are taken and a medical examination is required. If the applicant 
is witiiout sufficient tunds or an assured job, affidavits from United States 
residents roay be required, guaranteeing that the applicant will not become a 
public charge. Persons coming from Western Hemisphere countries (except for 
immediate relatives), professionals and other workers coming within the 3rd 
and 6th preferences, and all non -preference iinmigrants must also present 
certification from the Secretary of Labor showing that their enployment will 
not adversely affect domestic wages and working conditions. If all the 
requirements are met and the application is approved, the applicant pays a 
fee of $20.00 and receives an "Immigrant Visa and Alien Registration Form," 
which together with the original application form and supporting documents 
constitutes his visa. 

After a period of residence in the United States, which usually varies from 
three (in the case of spouses of United States citizens) to five years, the 
immigrant is eligible to file an application for naturalization wfith the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service if he is at least 18 years of age. After 
submitting an application to file a petition for naturalization, lie is notified 
to appear before a naturalization examiner with at least two witni^sses. At 
such time the immigrant is given an oral test to determine both his English 
proficiency and his knowledge of United States history and government. The 
immigrant is also expected to be "loyal to the United States" and to be of 
"good moral character." If all the requirements are met, after a waiting 
period of at least 30 lays, the candidate is notified to appear before the 
naturalization court, l^on the recommendation of the examiner, a judge 
administers the oath of allegiance and confers citizenship upon the applicant. 

Hawaii Immigration Patterns 

An analysis of data f'^om the fourth count of the 1970 census for Hawaii 
shows the year of immigration for tlie foreign-bom population of Oahu (see 
Table 1). The values for Table 1, which are estimates based on 5% of the total 
Hawaii sample, show that approximately 38? of the foreign-bom population 
arrived from 1960-70, 211 from 1945-59, 14? from 1925-44, and 21? before 1925. 
If we consider "recent immigrants" to refer to those who arrived in Hawaii 
since 1965, it is apparent that the majority of the foreign-bom population 
consists of long-term immigrants. 

The ethnic background of all permanent rerident aliens residing in Hawaii 
for 1971 is shown in Table 2. Table 2 shows that Filipinos (53.7%) and Japanese 
(25.7?) compose the largest proportion of permanent resident aliens in Hawaii. 
However, one should keep in mind that naturalized citizens and American Samoans 
are not aliens; consequently, they are not included in the table. 

A view of recent immigration trends in Hawaii can be seen in Table 3. The 
number of immigrants to Hawaii from 1962-65 appears to have been relatively 
stable, with an apparent increase occurring between 1965 (1,721 immigrants) 
and 1966 (3,070 immigrants). There was a gradual increase in number of immi- 
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grafts from 1965 to ' 971, except for the year 1970 (for which there is some 
question about the accui-acy of the figure of 9,013), In all likelihood the 
increase beginning in 1965 can be attributed to the 1965 change in the immi- 
gration law. 



TABLE 1 



YEAR OF INMIGRATIQN FOR THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION OF OAHU 



Year 


Number 


Percent 


1960-70 


21,974 


38.2 


1945-59 


12,098 


21.0 


1925-44 


7,881 


13.7 


Before 1925 


12,022 


20.9 


Not Reported 


5,511 


6.1 


TOTAL 


57,486 


99.9* 



Source: Walkcx , W, "Foreign-bom population of Oahu/' from 
the 1970 United States census, 4th count, based on 5% sample. 
Unpublished printout. Office of Social Resources, City ^ 
County of Honolulu, 1972, 



*The total for the Percent column is the sum of the percent- 
ages. Slight deviations from a total 100% occur when the 
percentages to be summed are rounded off. 



TABLE 2 



PERMANENT RESIDENT ALIENS REPORTING ADDRESSES IN HAWAII FOR 1971 



Nationality- 


Number 


Percent 


Philippines 


27,215 


53.7 


Japan 


13,020 


25.7 


China § Taiwan 


1,933 


3.7 


Urdted Kingdom 


1,499 


3.0 


Canada 


1,429 


2.8 


Others 


5,606 


11.1 


TOTAL. 


50,702 


100.1 



Source: Derived from data in the **Annual Report of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service** for 1971. U.S. Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1972, p. 95. 




TABLE 3 



I^WIGRAN^S INTENDING TO BECMME PERMANENT RESIDENTS OF HAWAII, 1962-71 




Number for all States 



1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 



1962-71 
(TOTAL) 



283,763 
306,260 
292,248 
296,697 
323, 04C 
361,972 
454,448 
358,579 
373,336 
370,478 



3,420,811 



Source: Derived from data in "Annual Report of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service" for 1971. U.S. Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1972, p. 46. 

■*This figure appears to be unusually high and may be incorrect. 



The ethnic background of immigrants to Hawaii for 1971 i" shown in Table 4. 
It is obvious that the predominant immigrant group is from the Philippines 
(61.2%), with considerably smaller percentages for Korea (9,4%), Japan (6.8%), 
China and Taiwan (4.5%), Canada (1.3%), and others (16.9%). 



TABLE 4 

BMIGRANTS REPORTING HAWAII AS PIACE OF INTENDED PERMANE^^' RESIDENCE, 1971 



Countr/ of Origin 




Percent 



Philippines 

Korea 

Japan 

China § Taiwan 

Canada 

Others 



61.2 
9.4 
6.8 
4.5 
1.3 

16.9 



TOTAL 



100.1 



Soiirce: Based upon data in "Hawaii's In-migrants, 1971." Statistical 
Report 89, Department of Planning and Economic Development, 1972, p. 15. 
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The frequency with which immigrants chose Hawaii in 1971, as opposed to 
the other States, can be seen in '^able 5. The, States are ranked on the basis 
of the number of immigrants for 1971. Hawaii ranked 12th with 6,055 admitted 
immigrants, although Hawaii ranked 40th for total population (769,000 residents). 
The righthand column in Table j shows that proportionate to its total population, 
Hawaii has more immigrants arriving (7.9 iiranigrants per 1,000 population) than 
the 11 top-ranked States. Although not shown in Table 5, proportionate to its 
total population, Hawaii had, in fact, more iianigrants arriving than any of the 
other 49 States. In view of the disproportionate influx of immigrants to 
Hawaii, we might suspect that problems related to imndgration would be greater 
in Hawaii than in most of the other States. 



TABLE 5 

XM^GRANTS ADMITTED BY STATE OF lOTENDED PERMANEOT RESIDENCE 



JULY 1, 1970 - JiM, 30, 1971 





Population 


No. Per 
1,000 


State 


Imnigrants 


State Residents 


Number 


Rank 


Number 


Rank 




New York 


92,478 


1 


18,237,000 


2 


5.1 


California 


69,825 


2 


19,953,000 


1 


3.5 


New Jersey 


23,593 


3 


7,16P,000 


8 


3.3 


Illinois 


23.253 


4 


11,114,000 


5 


2.1 


Texas 


20,210 


5 


11,197,000 


4 


1.8 


Florida 


17,438 


6 


6,789,000 


9 


2.6 


Massachusetts 


15,760 


7 


5,689,000 


10 


2.8 


Pennsylvania 


10,132 


8 


11,794,000 


3 


.9 


Michigan 


9,274 


9 


8,875,000 


7 


1.0 


Ohio 


8,377 


10 


10,652,000 


6 


.8 


Connecticut 


8,032 


11 


3,032,000 


24 


2.6 


Hawaii 


6,055 

• 


12 


769,000 

• 


40 

• 


7.9 


• 

Wyoming 


• 

i53 


50 


• 

332,000 


• 

49 


!5 



Sources: Data in the "State Residents" column are derived from the American 
Aljnanac ; The U.S. Book of Facts. Statistics and Information for 197?. . New 
York: Gros.>et and Dunlap, 1972, p. 12. ~ 



Data in the "Imnigrants" column are derived frcan the "Annual Report of the 
Inmigration and Naturalization Service" for 1971. U.S. Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1972, p. 46. 
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An historical review of immigration to Hawaii and the United States from 
Asia follows: 

1850-1860 First large-scale oriental ijnmigration: large numbers of Chinese 
laborers were recruited to work in frontier development on~tEe 
• mainland. Chinese contract workers for Hawaii suf.r plantations 
began arriving in 1852. By 1886, there were 20,000 Chinese in 
Hawaii, one-fourth of whom were plantation workers (Kung, 1962). 
But increasing apprehension ov«ir loss of control over labor and 
an oversupply of Chinese workers led to an interest in recruiting 
plantation workers of other nationalities for Hawaii (Lind, 1967) . 

1878 Between 1878 and 1887, approxijnately 17,500 Portugese plantation 

worKers were recruited for Hawaii. Compared to the Chinese, a 
larger proportion of the Portuguese were v:men and more of the 
Portugese planned to stay permanently in Hawaii. Thus, by 1910, 
the Portuguese outnumbered the Chinese (Lind, 1967). 

1882 Resentment, concentrated in the Western states, of Chinese 

competition for jobc and their different cultural ways led to 
passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 which slowed down 
immigration to the mainland by blocking the entrance of unskilled 
v.orkers (Boyd, 1971). 

1886 Following an agreement between Japan and Hawaii (1886) , large 

numbers of Japanese contract laborers were recruited for Hawaii. 
By 1899, a total of almost 83,000 Japanese had arrived in Hawaii 
(Strong, 1934). 

1898 With annexation, Hawaii came under the Chinese Exclusion Act of 

1882, but large numbers of Asians continued to come to the Islands. 
Thus, by 1908, an additional 110,000 Japanese workers had arrived 
in Hawaii (Lind, 1967) . 

1901 Almost 6,000 Puerlo Rican workers were recruited for Hnwaii. 

Despite their initial small numbers, by the 1960 's they appeared 
to be more numerous than either the Koreans or the Spaniards 
(Lind, 1967). 

1904-1905 About 8,000 Koreans immigrated to Hawaii (Lind, 1967). 

1907-1913 Approximately 8,000 Spaniards were recnaited fur wor? in Hawaii, 
but many of them later went on to California, leaving only about 
2,430 Spaniards here by the time of the 1920 Census (Lind, 1967). 

1908 Competition for jobs by increasing numbers of Japanese immigrants 

on the mainland resulted in agitation in the Western states for 
restrictions on the admission of Japanese. This led to the signing 
of a "Gentlemen's Agreement" in 1908 by Japan and the United States, 
whereby Japan consented to issue passports to those bound for the 
United States onlv if they were non- laborers. The Agreement 
resulted in a sfeTCctive change in the characteristics of the more 
recent Japanese immigrants (Boyd, 1971). 
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1907-1931 Almost 120,000 Filipinos , the last of the major ethnic groups to 
ccme to Hawaii, were recruited to work on the plantations by 
planters who were eager to break the control of plantation labor 
held by the Japanese (Lind, 1967)- Majiy of these Filipinos, who 
as American nationals prior to 1935 were not subject to immigration 
quotas, went on to California or returned to the Philippines (Boyd, 
1971) • 

1924 As a result of decades of agitation against increasing oriental 

immigration, an Immigration Act was passed which effectively ended 
larger- scale Asian immigration (Boyd, 1971), 

1943 The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 was repealed in response to 

Chinese participation in World War II and replaced with an annual 
quota of 105 persons from China (Boyd, 1971), 

1945-1946 Further legislation facilitated the entry to the United States of 
oriental spouses, fiancees, and children by waiving certain 
immigration requirements, such as quota limitations (Boyd, 1971)- 

1952 The McCarran-Walter Act made all races eligible for immigration, 
but it only allocated annual quotas of 100 persons for the Philip- 
pines, China, and Japan, respectively. Half of each quota was 
reserved for aliens with skills critically needed in the United 
States (Boyd, 1971) • 

1953 The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 authorized the admission of 2,000 
Chinese refugees (Boyd, 1971), 

1965 The Immigration Act of 1965 abolished the discrimination of immi- 

grants because of their race or nationality. It established an 
annual ceiling of 170,000 visas for persons from non-Western 
Hemisphere countries, with a limit of 20,000 visas for each country 
and a seven-tiered preference system aimed at reuniting families 
and bringing in skilled immigrants. 
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PROBLEMS OF IKMIGRANTS 



Educational and Language Problems 

There are no available statistics wiich would p^-ssent a coimrehensive 
view of the educational level of recent imnigrants. However, several suiveys 
have provided some partial information about certain groups within the 
inmigrant population. For example, Agmata (1970) reported the results from 
a health education survey of 228 Filipino iiiinigrants [t^e Table 6), 



TABLE 6 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF 228 FILIPINO IM^GRANTS 



Years Conqjleted 


Number 


Percent 


0-8 


96 


42.1 


9-12 


50 


21.9 


12 -Over 


53 


23.2 


No Response 


10 


4.4 


Unknown 


19 


8.3 


TOTAL 


228 


99.9 



Source: Based upon data in Agmata, Y, "Final Report 
on the Program of Health Education of Immigrants/' 
Unpublished report to the Chamber of Comnerce of Hawaii, 
Department of Health, 1970, p. 16, 



In another study of Filipino immigrants (Lasman et al,, 1971), the 
responses for the item *TVhat was your highest level of education completed 
in the Philippines?** are shown in Table 7. 

The Agmata stiidy (Table 6) shows that approximately 23% of the san^Dle 
reported at least a high school education, vtfiereas the Lasman et al. study 
(Table 7) shows 53% reporting at least a high school education. One factor 
accounting for the lower percentage (23%) of the Agmata study is that the 
sanple probably included some long-term immigrants who tend to have fewer 
years of education. In any case, the results suggest that a considerable 
number (probably more than 25%) of recent Filipino immigrants have at least 
a high school education, with a substantial number having a college degree. 
On the other hand, many Filipino immigrants also have less than an eighth 
grade education (Tables 6 § 7 show 42% and 46%, respectively). 

The educational level of 6,544 Samoans is shown in Table 8. 
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TABLE 7 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF 503 :FILIPINO IMMIGRANTS 



Grades Conpleted 


Number 


Percent 


0-8 


233 


46.3 


High School § 
Technical School 


148 


29.4 


University or 
College 


116 


23.1 


No Response 


6 


1.2 


TOTAL 


503 


lOu.O 



Source: Data are derived from Lasman, L., Buluran, 0. J., 
Nolan, J. and O'Neil, L. "A Study of Attitudes of 
Filipino Inmigrants About Hawaii." Unpublished master's 
thesis. University of Hawaii, 1971, p. 43. 



TABLE 8 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF 6,544 SAMDANS 



Grades Con5)leted 


Number 


Percent 


0-8 


3,050 


46.6 


High School 


593 


9.1 


Some College 


363 


5.5 


Unknown 


2,537 


38.8 


TOTAL 


6,544 


100.0 



Source: Data are derived frm "Report of the State Iirnii- 
gration Service Center." Conmission on Manpower and Full 
En5)loyment, State of Hawaii, 1972, p. 42. 



The data from Table 8 suggest that the educational level of the Samoan 
population in Hawaii is somewhat low, with \ery few college graduates and 
perhaps considerably less than 50% high school graduates. The lack of a 
high school education would be extremely likely in view of the face that the 
first public high school of American Saiioa opened in 1946 (see Yost, 1965, pp. 
61-65, for a brief historical description of education in /anerican Samoa). 
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Unfortunately, the survey had several shortcomings which prevent making 
conclusive statements about recent Samoan imnigrants. For example, diffi- 
culties in interpretation occur when we consider such problems as (a) 39% 
'^Unknown'* responses, (b) lack of information about recent immigrants vs, 
long-term immigrants, and (c) possible inaccuracy of the reported data. 

In spite of the possible biasing influences on the educational data of 
recent ijimigrants , the available evidence suggests that among recently 
arrived imnigrants the Samoans average fewei years of formal education than 
Filipinos. It is reasonable to expect other immigrant groups to show 
average differences in educational level, for example, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Korean ijimigrants may significantly differ from Samoans and Filipinos, 

Many inmigrants appear to place a high value on education. For exan5)le, 
in the Lasman et al. (1971) study, 418 (<53%) of the Filipino immigrants 
reported that they felt they needed more education in order to earn a living 
equivalent to they did in the Philippines, whereas 63 (13%) felt that 
they needed about the same education and 20 (4%) felt they needed less 
education. 

Also, a survey of 43 Samoan families living in the Kalihi Valley Housing 
Project found that 28 of the families reported that the education of their 
children was their reason for immigrating to Hawaii (Ala'ilima, 1966). 
Ala'ilima also noted that the parents had high ambitions for their children, 
although they had done relatively little concrete planning to ensure that 
the ambitions were ijonplemented. The major parental complaint, according to 
the author, was a lack of supervision ir. and around the schools. Other 
problems mentioned were that the childrfm lacked a quiet place to study and 
that the parents were limited in the degree of academic assistance that they 
could provide to their children. 

Agmata^s (1970) field survey sugge5,ts that many Filipino immigrants are 
quite limited in English proficiency, based on her statement thar communica- 
tion was a serious problem for the immigrants (especially children) and that 
they usually requested her to speak in the Ilocano language. 

In the study by Yost (1965) , she reported that many Samoans desired to 
have their children educated in Hawaii so that the children would learn to 
speak English fluently. Yost concluded that her results suggest that Samoan 
parents believe that economic and social advancement, in both Samoa and 
Hawaii, results from being proficient in English. 

Filipino immigrants with more education are more likely to report that 
employment is their primary problem than immigrants with less education (see 
Lasman et al., 1971). Lim (1971) also reported in a survey of 100 recent 
Filipino immigrant families that those immigrants with an education lower 
than high school tended to be satisfied with their living conditions, viiereas 
those with a college education (21% of the sanple) tended to be dissatisfied. 
Itony of the college graduates stated that they were unable to find work in 
their professional fields and that it was very difficult to adjust to manual 
labor and the "pressure of work.** 
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The relationship between education and employment problems can most 
likely be accounted for by the difficulty that Filipinos with a professional 
background have in practicing their profession in Hawaii- Consequently, vtfien 
conparing educational level with type of employment, Filipino immigrants tend 
to be underenployed, that is, their enployment level tends to be somewhat 
lower than vtfiat one would normally predict from knowing one's educational 
level (see the section on Enployment Problans for further discussion) . 

Most of the Filipino immigrants in the Lasman et al- (1971) sairple 
rc*ported that they speak both Ilocano and English (see Table 9, Item 
question: What languages do you speak?). 



TABLE 9 



LANGUAGES SPOKEN BY FILIPINO IMMIGRANTS 



Language 


Number 


Percent 


Ilocano 


483 


96.0 


English 


396 


78.7 


Tagalog 


339 


67.4 


Spanish 


43 


8.5 


Visayan 


35 


7.0 


Other 


23 


4.6 



Source: Data are shown in Lasman, L,, Buluran, 0, J., 
Nolan, J. and O^Neil, L. "A Study of Attitudes o£ 
Filipino Inmigrants about Hawaii," Unpublished 
master's thesis. University of Hawaii, 1971, p, 34- 
Note: Ilocano, Tagalog, and Visayan are Philippine 
languages. 



However, it is iinportant to note that although 79% of the SBinple reported 
that they spoke English, it is difficult to interpret this value because the 
accuracy of the data is unknown. Moreover, the degree of English-speaking 
proficiency of the inmigrants is unknown, so that vdien an immigrant reports 
that he "speaks English" we do not know whether he is fairly fluent or 
whether he is barely able to speak a few woids of English. 

The results of several studies suggest that language difficulty is 
related to the immigrant's cultural background. For exanple, a survey con- 
ducted for the "1969 Governor's Conference on Immigration" found that 
interviewers reported the English fluency of most of the Samoans to be 
"easily understood," whereas a majority of the Koreans were not easily 
understood (see Table 10). 
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TABLE 10 



IhTTERVIEWER RATINGS OF EMGLISH FLUENCY OF DIFFERENT IMMIGRANT GROUPS 





Easily Understood 




Inmigrant Background 








Total 










Yes 


No 


Uncertain 




Giinese 


20 


7 


6 


33 


Filipino 


151 


57 


20 


228 


Japanese 


20 


7 


4 


31 


Korean 


6 


13 


0 


19 


Samoan 


47 


4 


2 


53 


Others 


20 


5 


6 


31 


TOTAL 


264 


93 


38 


395 



Source: Data are shown in "Proceedings of the Governor ^s Conference on 
Imndgration, 1969/* Vol. II. 



Furthermore, the Governor's Conference survey showed that the ethnic 
background of the ijmigrants was related to how frequently they reported 
language to be an iinmediate concern (see Table 11) . Table 11 shows that 
language was the most frequently mentioned concern for the Chinese and 
Japanese sanq^les, whereas the Filipinos, Koreans, and Samoans most commonly 
mentioned housing as a concern. Also, an evaluation report of an accultu- 
ration project by Gilson (see Ayabs § Gilson, 1972) noted that the Koreans 
reported more problems on the job than Filipinos, perhaps as a result of the 
Koreans' greater difficulty in learning English. 

Another difference in spoken English among imniigrant groups according 
to cultural background was discussed by Hirata (1971, p. 29): 

It is observed that bilingual immigrants outnumber monolingual 
ones for all groups. The ratios are two to one for the Chinese 
and the Japanese groups and more than three to one for the 
Filipino group. The higher proportion of bilingual immigrants 
among the Filipinos can be explained by the fact that English 
is spoken in large Filipino metropolitan centers such as 
Manila, and instruction of the English language begins at the 
grade school level in the Philippines rather than at the high 
school level in Japan, Taiwan and many Chinese schools in 
Itong Kong. If the overall figure for bilingual ininigrants 
seems high, it is probably due to sample bias, since we selected 
our respondents from petitions for citizenship and some degree 
of English proficiency is generally required before filing such 
petition. 
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TABLE 11 
I^^EDIATE CONCERNS OF B^IIGRANTS 



Concern 



Ethnic Background of Immigrants 



Chinese 



Filipino 



Japanese 



Korean 



Samoan 



Other 



Total 



Percent 



Housing 
Language 
Employment 
Transportation 
Health 
Leisure Time 
Social Accep- 
tance 
Other 



26 
27 
19 
11 
12 
0 

0 
0 



94 
61 
54 
46 
27 
31 

26 
12 



1 
12 
3 
2 
1 
2 

1 
0 



9 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 



39 
16 
21 
20 
12 
5 

3 
7 



6 

5 
7 

6 
5 
3 

2 
6 



175 
127 
105 
85 
57 
41 

32 
26 



27.0 
19.6 
16.2 
13.1 
8.8 
6.3 

4.9 
4.0 



Source: Data are derived from "Proceedings of the Governor's Conference on 
Immigration, 1969," Vol. II. 

Note: Some respondents indicated more than one immediate concern. 



In a study by the Department of Education ("Survey of Non-English Speak- 
ing Students Attending the Public Schools in Hawaii," 1968), it was reported 
that 1.4% (2,312 students) of the children in Hawaii schools in 1967 were 
Non-Native Speakers of English (NNSE) . The native languages of the NNSEs 
are shown in Table 12. 

As shown in Table 12, Philippine languages (consisting of Ilocano, 
Tagalog, and Visayan) are the most prevalent (36%), followed by Samoan (26%). 
Japanese (18%) , Chinese (12%5 (consisting of Cantonese and Mandarin) . and 
Korean (2%). ^' 

Most of the NNSEs in the" survey were located on Oahu (88%), vjih 47% 
of the total from the Honolulu school district (see Table 13). 

All estimate of the number of school -age immigrant children was derived 
from available records in the following manner: In the "Governor's Con- 
ference on Inmigration Proceedings," Volume II, Schirdtt (1969) submitted a 
paper entitled "Characteristics of Immigrants Moving to Hawaii, July 1, 1968- 
June 30, 1969." Based on the data reported by Schmitt, 34% (1,535 persons) 
of all Hawaii immigrants were 0-18 years old in 1968-69. Using the value of 
3.% as ail indicator of the proportion of 0-18 year old immigrants, the 
figures in TaDle 14 were computed from the "Annual Report of the Immigration 
fr^ 1962-}9n!'°" ^' iinmigrants arriving in Hawaii 

The figures in Table 14 do not include Samoans from American Samoa, 
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TABIE 12 

NATIVE LANGUAGE OF NON-NATIVE SPEAKERS OF ENGLISH IN HAWAII SCHOOLS IN 1967 



Native Language 




Percent 



Philippine (Various) 

Samoan 

Japanese 

Chinese (Various) 
Korean 
Spanish 
German 

South Pacific 
French 

Chamorro (Mariana Islands) 

Tongan 

Other 



35.9 
26.4 
18.0 
11.5 
1.7 
1.7 
.9 
.9 
.6 
.4 
.4 
1.6 



TOTAL 



100.0 



Source: Derived from data in "Survey of Non-English Speaking Students 
Attending the Public Schools in Hawaii." Research Report No. 58, Office 
of Research, Department of Education, State of Hawaii, 1968, p. 2. 



TABLE 13 

FREQUENCY OF NON-NATIVE SPEAKERS OF ENGLISH BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



District 


Number 


Percent 


Honolulu 


1,097 


47.4 


Central 


392 


16.9 


Windward 


302 


13.1 


Leeward 


236 


10.2 


TOTAL for Oahu 


2,027 


87.7 


Kauai 


105 


4.5 


Maui 


98 


4.2 


Hawaii 


82 


3.5 


TOTAL for Neighbor Islands 


285 


12.3 


TOTAL for State of Hawaii 


2,312 


100.0 



Source: Derived from dat? in "Survey of Nou-English Speaking Students 
Attending the Public Schools in Hawaii." Research Report No. 58, Office 
of Research, Department of Education, State of Hawaii, 1968, pp. 4-11. 
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yhich would undoubtedly result in substantial increases in the estimated 
values. The estimated .yalues reported in the table are for the entire State 
of Havaii, so that Oahu \'alues would be approximately 781 of those figures 
cited, with the values of 781 being based on data from Schmitt's paper. 



TABLE 14 



ESTIMATED INMIGRANTS TO HAMII 0-18 YEARS OLD, 1962-71 





Number of Inmigrants 


Year Arrived 


(0-18 Years) 


1962 


696 


1963 


601 


1964 


552 


1965 


585 


1966 


1,043 


1967 


1,300 


1968 


1,596 


1969 


1,768 


1970 


1,972* 


1971 


2,059 


TOTAL 


13,265 



Source: See text. 

^Revised value because of possible error in 1971 "Annual Report 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service." 
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Employment Problems 

Enployment has been reported to be a serious problem by a substantial 
nuinlyer of recent iimiigrants (see Tables 11 and 30) • B-<:ause his resources 
are usually cpaite limited, the new permanent resident must quickly find a 
job in order to support himself or his family in Hawaii as well as relatives 
left behind. 

A tabulation of immigrant visas issued frm June 30, 1968 to July 1, 1969 
to persons intending to make Hawaii their permanent home indicated that 33% 
(1,479 persons) of all immigrants (4,531 persons) were onployed before arriv- 
ing in Hawaii (see Table 15)- The remaining 67% were classified as not part 
of the civilian labor force, i.e., those under 14 years old, students, 
housewives, members of the U.S. arri>ed forces, retired persons arid those with- 
out any occupatior.. 

Table 16 indicates that many of the Filipisio iinmigrants had shifted to jobs 
termed •'menial tasks" (from 4,0% in the Philippines to 25,8% in Hawaii) and 
••hard labor" (fran 2.4% to 24.9%) • On the other hand, few Filipino immigrants 
entered the farming and fishing occupations (from 36-0% in the Philippines to 
4.0% in Hawaii). The decrease in the faming and fishing occi:5)ations is to 
be expected, as many of the Filipino immigrcjits came from the rural areas of 
Luzon, the northernmost island in the Philippines. Many of those formerly 
engaged in farming and fishing apparently have been absorbed into service 
and unskilled labor jobs in Hawaii. 

In the professional category there was a decrease from 7.2% in the 
Philippines to 1.4% in Hawaii (see Table 16) • ;/^)parently there has been a 
problem of underenployment for most Filipinos in the professions yAio have 
immigrated to Hawaii. 

Immigrant professionals, in particular, are hindered in finding employ- 
ment in their fields in Hawaii by residency, citizenship, and Anierican 
training requirements (see Tables 17-21). The Honolulu Advertiser (November 
22, 1971) described the plight of several Filipino immigrant professionals: 

1. Marietta Lagud, a counselor at Waialua High School, practiced 
dentistry in the Philippines for 10 years before she moved 

to Hawaii where she had to change professions brc^use she 
was not trained in an accredited American school. Although 
she would be willing to undergo a refresher course or intern- 
ship, she said that she cannot afford to go to dental school 
all over again. According to her, one reason most professional 
ininigrants decide against reentering school is that their 
families expect them to send money back home and thus, they 
would rather go to work at once. 

2. Dr. C. G. Mauricio received his medical degree in Manila in 
1954 and for the next three years he was a volunteer doctoi 
in Vietnam. Frc«n 1957 to 1962, he served as a rural doctor 
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TABLE 15 

PRIOR OCCUPAnON AND NATIONALITY OF INMIGRANTS TO HAWAII IN 1968 





Country of Origin 




Occupation 


Philip- 
pines 


China 


Japan 


t ^ 

, Korea 

I 


\ 

\ Grpat 
RTitain 

1 


TOTAL* 


Emplv^yed Persons 








I 


r 

! 

1 




Professional, Technical 


211 


34 


15 


4 


'I 


366 


Farmers, Farm Managers 


22 


0 


1 


0 


1 0 


24 


MagrSc, Officials, Proprietors 


10 


13 


4 


4 


i 0 


41 


Clerical Workers 


38 


17 


4 


2 


5 


99 


Sales Workers 


12 


11 


6 


0 


1 


35 


Craftsmen, Firemen 


52 


16 


5 


1 


2 


96 


Operatives 


35 


20 


6 


0 


1 


69 


Private Household 


121 

X W X 


3 


1 


2 


0 


137 


Service Workers 


23 


26 


15 


0 


2 


75 


Farm Laborers 


399 


0 


0 


0 


0 


403 


Laborers Fxc^nl" Farm 


98 


6 


1 


0 


0 


xXO 


OccuDation not reDorted 


10 


6 


1 


1 


1 


21 


TOTAL 


1,031 


157 


59 


14 


27 


1,479 


Unen5)loyed Persons 


19 


6 


5 


3 


1 


38 


Not In Civilian Labor Force 














Under 14 


762 


115 


39 


40 


25 


1,084 


Students 


357 


62 


12 


21 


7 


488 


Housewives 


676 


144 


168 


76 


18 


1,198 


U.S, Armed Forces 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


Retired 


9 


3 


6 


0 


1 


24 


No Occupation 


123 


19 


21 


23 


1 


212 


TOTAL 


1,934 


343 


246 


160 


52 


3,014 


GRAND TOTAL 


2,984 


506 


1 1 

310 


i 

177 


80 


4,531 



Source: Data are shown in "Proceedings of the Governor's Conference on Immigration, 
1969," Vol. II. Data were reported to have been compiled from U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service records by Schmitt, R. C, Department of Planning and 
Economic Develofxnent, State of Hawaii, 1969. 

*Table does not include all countries of origin; consequently, values in the 
TOTAL column are greater than the sims across rows. 
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TABLE 16 



OCCUPATION OF FILIPINO IM^GRANTS IN THE PHILIPPINES AND HAWAII 





Country 


L/V.. L. up d L J. Ui 1 


Philippines 


Hawaii 




Number 


1 

Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Menial tasks 


20 


4.0 


130 


25.8 


Hard labor 


12 


2.4 


125 


24.9 


OcllU. pi UxCoo J.UJlaX ) ) Col yQliZly 


20 


4.0 


23 


4.6 


Farming or Fishing 


181 


36.0 


20 


4.0 


Office work or Salesman 


7 


1.4 


10 


2.0 


Supervisor 


4 


.8 


8 


1.6 


Management of business or Merchant 


15 


3.0 


8 


1.6 


Professional 


36 


7.2 


7 


1.4 


Unemployed and Stiidents 


37 


7.4 


19 


3.8 


Other 


15 


3.0 


9 


1.8 


No response or Inappropriate 


156 


31.0 


144 


28.6 


TOTAL 


S03 


100.2 


503 


100.1 



Source: Derived from date in Lasman, L. , Buluran, 0. J., Nolan, J., and 
O'Neil, L. "A Study of Attitudes of Filipino Immigrants about Hawaii." 
Unpublished master's thesis, University of Hawaii, 1971, pp. 40 5 42. 



in the Philippines and during the next two years he was a medical 
worker with the Methodist Mission in Perak, Malaysia. From 1963 
to 1970, he was company doctor for the Caltex Oil Company in 
Baru, Sumatra. After coming to Hawaii, Dr. Mauricio worked for 
three months as a janitor for a hamburger stand. He was un- 
en5)loyed at the time he was interviewed by the newspaper. In 
order to practice medicine in Hawaii, he would have to pass the 
Foreign Medical Graduates exam, serve a 3 year hospital intern- 
ship and then pass the Hawaii State Medical Licensing Examiiia- 
ticn. Then, if he had acquired citizenship, he could be a 
doctor here. Dr. Mauricio suggests that the State utilize 
iirmigrant physicians by putting .them in administrative work in 
alcoholism education centers or allowing them to advise their 
own ethnic groups in planned parenthood or health education. 

3. Higinia M. Magno worked for 12 years as a licensed pharmacist 
in her own drugstore in the Philippines. After the pharmacy 
burned down she worked for several drug ccsiipanies and then she 
went back to college and became qualified as an elementary 
school teacher, her occupation for the next 5 years. In Hawaii, 
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she has been working as a laundrywoman. She was not allowed 
to take the State pharmacist qualifying exam because she had 
not graduated from an American pharmacy school. When Higinia 
applied to work in hospitals (as a housekeeper), in the Kfodel 
Cities program and as a teacher she was turned down because 
she is not a citizen, 

4, Mrs, Angelita togasa worked 17 years as an optometrist in Laong 
[ sic] City following her graduation fron the University of the 
Philippines, ^^ow she*s a salesclerk at a military base store. 
She cannot even apply for the optometry licensing test because 
she did not graduate from an American college. If there were 
an approved school here, she would q»iit her job at once, to 
attend, she stated. 

All of Hawaii *s residency and citizenship requirements for government 
enployment and occupational licensing may eventually be eliminated because 
they violate the equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment as indicated 
by the following decisions: 

1, On October 20, 1971, the Federal District Court for Hawaii in- 
validated a Hawaii Supreme Court rule requiring at least six 
months Hawaii residence for applicants to the bar and the law 
requiring a one -year waiting period for bar applicants because 
they violated the equal protection clause ( Honolulu Advertiser , Oc- 
tober 21, 1971; Potts v. The Honorable Justices of the Supreme 
Court of Hawaii , Civil ^71-5405), 

2, In Dunn y* Blumstein , tlae United States Supreme Court ruled 
(March 21, 1972) that State and County laws requiring any 
lengthy residence for voting are unconstitutional, 

3, In April 1972, the State conceded in Federal Court that one- 
year residency requirements for doctors, veterinarians ^ and 
welfare recipients are unconstitutional ( Honolulu Star- Bulletin, 
April 17, 1972; Montgomery v. Quisenberry et al,. Civil #71-5447) « 

4, In April 1972, although a case brought by John Rapp (Rapp v. 
Lota et al , , Civil #72-3509) was dismissed by the Hawaii Federal 
District Court, the Attorney General for Hawaii made a formal 
opinion that the Hawaii one -year residency requirement for 
voting is unconstitutional, 

5, In Ra pp y. Lieutenant Governor of the State ^of Hawaii (Civil 
#72-35/3) , the Lieutenant Governor made a formal offer (Way 
1972) to accept a declaratory judgment that the three-year 
residency requirement for candidates for political office is 
unconstitutional under the Dunn opinion (see No. 2) of the 
United States Supreme Court, In a second challenge in the 
case, a Federal Court agreed to a stipulation changing the 
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closing date of voting registration from 45 to 30 days before 
a prijnary on an experLniental one-year basis (June 29, 1972) • 

6. On May 31, 1972, Circuit Judge Mas<ito Doi dismissed the case 
of DcHuingo V, City ^ County of Honolulu (Civil #36420) on the 
recpiest oi' the attorney tor the City and the plaintiff. Mrs. 
Domingo, an ijnmigrant to Hawaii from the Philippines, had been 
dismissed fron her job vath the Model Cities Outreach co the 
Elderly Project on the grcunds that she was not a Unittni States 
citizen. Howevei, according to an agreement signed by the 
Deputy Corporation Counsel and Mrs, Daningo's attorney, Mrs- 
Dcaningo was a resident alien wiio had been a resident for at 
least three years in Hawaii and should not have been dismissed 
from her job, (Mrs. Domingo has since been reinstated.) 

The Deputy Corporation Counsel noted that the agreement 
reached in the case means an effective end to the citizenship 
requirement for City § County enyloyinent (Honolulu Advertiser , 
June 2, 1972), although the matter will have to be considered 
on a case by case basis. 

7. In York y. State of Ha^^ii , S.C. #5159, the Hawaii Supreme 
Court affiimeu (June 9, 1972) Circuit Judge Masato Doi's 
decision that the three-year residency requirement for City 
§ County and State jobs was unconstitutional. 

The only major remaining residency requirements are a 90-day waiting 
period for an abortion aad a one-year waiting period for a divorce. Accord- 
ing to Richard Okaji, Licensing Administrator, and Richard Honda, Director, 
of the State's Department of Regulatory Agencies, State residency require- 
ments for occupational licensing (see Tableo 17 and 19) are either no longer 
being enforced or they are pending review by particular regulatory boards. 

The Domingo precedent (see No. 6) my make it more likely that ncn- 
citizens will be hired by the City § founty of Honolulu. Prior to the care, 
the City § County had already exempted American nationals from the citizer- 
ship requirement for fully federally-funded jobs such as those created by 
the Emergency Employment Act (EEA), cr^hough the State made no such exemption. 
With reference to all City § County and State employment, during the recent 
Samoan Heritage Conference at the University of Ha.waii (May 26-27, 1; ^^2) it 
was proposed that American "national" status be made the eauivalent of 
citizenship status. 

In the future, it is possible that the courts will declare a United 
States citizenship requirement for any employment, public or private 
unconstitutional (except where the national interest is jeopardized) on the 
same grounds that they have used to eliminate durational residency require- 
ments, namely, because such requirements deny the equal protection of the 
laws granted by the Constitution. 

State laws vAich require citizenship for employment are in conflict with 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 because such a requirement is tantamount to 
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discrimination on the basis of national origin vtfiich is specifically pro- 
hibited by the Act (see Appendix, Legal Rights of Aliens), The United States 
Supreme Court is presently reviewing a New York case involving the question 
of vrfiether or not states can bar resident aliens from civil service jobs 
( Honolulu Advertiser , June 13, 1972) and a Connecticut requirement that an 
attorney be a U,S, citizen before being admitted to the bar for practice in 
the state (Honolulu Star -Bui let in, June 7, 1972). In addition, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals is reviewing a case brought by five Chinese 
immigrants (Mow Sun Wong v, Hampton) viio contend that the federal civil 
service must also be open to resident aliens for employment ( Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin , June 15, 1972). ^ 

In assessing the legal validity* of residency requirements, Christensen 
(1968) notes that the 14th Amendment forbids any state "to deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." When a state makes 
classifications among persons within its jurisdiction, the test of constitu- 
tionality is vdiether the classification is reasonable in terms of the statute *s 
purpose. Hawaii's citizenship requirements for State and City § County employ- 
ment and for licensing in certain occiq)ations appear to be such classifications 
requiring a reasonable justification. As U.S. Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter wrote ( Barsky v. Board of Regents) : 

It is one thing to recognize the freedom lAich the Constitution 
wisely leaves to the states in regulating the professions. It 
is quite another thing, however, to sanction a state's depriva- 
tion or partial destruction of a man's professional life on 
grounds having no possible relation to fitness, intellectual or 
moral, to pursue his profession. 

Frankfurter's statement is illustrated by the observation of an Educational 
Testing Service study ("Occupational Licensing and the Supply of Non-Profes- 
sional Manpower," 1969) that non-technical requirements (i.e., U.S. citizen- 
ship, state residency, minimum age, and good moral character) for entering 
many of the professions and occi:q)ations regulated by the states were excessive 
in relation to job performance standards. Thus, Miyagi (1970) recommended 
that the good character requirement (see Tables 17-21) for licensing in 
Hawaii be modified because of an absence, in some instances, of guidelines^ 
for determining character or for assessing the eligibility of applicants with 
criminal records. Miyagi also noted that with some occupations educational 
requirements are unnecessary if experience aid training requirements are met, 
e.g., a high school education for cosmetologists. Mivagi cited tlie following 
observation of the Educational Testing Service: 

In occupations where job skills can be learned through practice, 
however, requiring training in 'approved' institutions and 
additional work experience unnecessarily prolongs the period 
when an individual is working at low wages if at all. 

A written examination, required for 23 of the 33 licensed professions and 
occiq)ations in Hawaii, may put the applicant who is an immigrant newcomer at 
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TABLE 17 



OCCUPATIONS IN HAIVAII WIIH U.S. CITIZENSHIP, MORAL CHARACTER, 

OR OTHER REQUIREMENTS 



1 

Occxipation 


Section 

of 
HRS-^ 


U.S. 
Citi- 
zenship 


Hawaii 
Resi- 
dency 


Moral 
Charac- 
ter 2 


Written 
Exam 


Education 


Abstract 


436-1. 
436-2 


Yey 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


None required 


Mortgage 
Broker 8 
Solicitor 


454-3 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


None required 


Nursing 
Home Admin- 
istrator 

Optometrist 


457B-5 

459-6, 
459-7 


! Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
Yes 


High school or 
equivalent § 
accredited^ 
course 

American 


Physician § 
Surgeon 


453-3, 
453-4 


i Yes. or 
' Dl4 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


American or 
foreign 


Surveyor 


464-8 

(5 lohS) 


No 


3 yrs. 
practice 
in State 


Yes 


Yes 


Approved^ 
course and/ 
or 3-12 
years of 
practice 


Undertakers , 
Embalmers, 
Funeral 
Directors 


469-1 


No 


1 yr. 


Yes 


Yes 


High school or 
equivalent 
and/or 
recognized^ 
course and/ 
or 1-5 yrs, 
of practice 



Sources: Hawaii Revised Statutes , Vol. 5, Titles 22-25, Chapters 401-475. State 

of Hawaii, 1968. Also, HRS, 1971 supplement. 
"Licensed Occupations in Hawaii," Department of Labor and Indiistrial 

Relations, State of Hawaii, January, 1972. 
^ Hawaii Revised Statutes . 

2Moral cliaracter: The applicant's "good moral character" must be corroborated 
with letters written and signed by 2 or more friends. 

3'»Accredited," "approved," and "recomized" are terns which usually only apply 
.to American and Canadian educational institutions. 
^01 = Declaration of Intention to file for citizenship. 
^LOK = "Licensed Occupations in Hawaii" (see Sources). 
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TABLE 18 



OCCUPATIONS IN HAWAII WITH NO CITIZENSHIP OR RESIDENCY REQUIREMENTS HTT 
AMERICAN TRAINING AND OIHER REC^IREMENTS 



Occtpation 


Section 
of 
HRSl 


Moral 
Charac- 
ter2 


Written 
Exam 


Education 


Barber § 
AnnTent" "ire 


438-7, 
438-8 


Yes 


Yes 
Tor orall 


8th grade 


Cosjiietologist 

UpcX dLUX 


439-10, 


Yes 


Yes 

r HT* HTfl 1 


H.S. and grad. from 
logy school 


Instructors 


439-12 


Yes 


(or oral) 


Arsnroved'^ education 
course § 3 yrs. as 
operator 


uentai 
Hygenist 


*♦*♦ / -1 


I CO 


I Co 


H ^ AmPTirfln 

training 


Fumigator 


450-3, 
450-5 


Yes 


Yes 


Apprenticeship to 
licensed fumigator 


Fumigator 
Apprentice 


4dU-0 


Voc 




Mati o T*pn 111 tpH 


Hearing Aid 
Fitter 


451A-2 


Yes 


Yes 


Approved^ H.S. 


Osteopath 


460-6 


Yes 


Yes 


American 


Phannacist 


461-5 


Yes 


Yes 


Approved^ pharmacy 
course § 1 yr. 
practice 


Private Guard 
or Detective 
Enployees 


463-6 


No 


No 


8th grade or 
equivalent 


Psychologist 


465-7 


Yes 


Yes 


American 


Real Estate 
Salesman 


467-8 


Yes 


Yes 


Courses in real 
estate 


Veterinarian 


471-8 


Yes 


Yes 


American 



For Sources and footnotes 1-3, see Table 17. 
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TABLE 19 



ocaji>ATioNS IN mmi with residency requirements 

THAT MAY SOON BE ELIMINATED 



Occiq)ation 


Section 
of 

HR^l 


U.S. 

Citizen- 


Hawaii 
Resi- 
Qency 


Moral 
Charac- 
ter 


Written 
Exam 


Education 


C.P.A. 


466-7, 
466-8 


Yes 
or Dl4 


1 yr. 


Yes 


Yes 
(may be 
waiveci^j 


American 


L>I1X1 Upx ctL^LUX 




les 


1 yr. 


Yes 


Yes 


2 yrs. college 
§ approved^ 
course 


Agent 




I Co 

or Dl4 


1 yx. 


INO 


IMO 


H.S. or equiv. 


Contractor 


444-11 


No 


1 yr. 

fl 071 
Siq).) 


Yes 


No 


None required 


Dentist 


448-9 


Yes 


1 yr. 


Yes 


Yes 


American 


Elevator 
Mechanic 


A A QtJ C 

(1971 
sup.) 


No 


1 yr. 


No 


Yes 


None required 


riasbcur 


452-14 


IMO 


1 yr. 


Yes 


Yes 
(may be 
waived^) 


None required 


Naturopath 


455-3 


No 


1 yr. 


No 


Yes 


American 


Notary 
Public 


456-2 


No 


1 yr. 


No 


No 




Private 
Detective 
or Guard^ 


463-6 


Yes 


1 yr. 


No 


Yes 


H.S. or equiv. 



For Sources and footnotes 1-4, see Table 17. 

^e examination may be waived for a person of good moral character who is a 
U.S. citizen or an intended U.S. citizen who has resided in the State for one 
year, holds a certificate from another state, territory, or country with 
equivalent standards to Hawaii's, and has his own office or is employed by 
or in partnership with a C.P.A. 

'Examination may be waived for a person who has conplied with the requirements 
of a state or territory with standards equal to those for certification 
in Hawaii. 

3rhese requirements apply to an individual or to the principle guard in a , 
corporation. The licensee may then employ as many guards, etc., as he feels 
is necessary. (See Table 18.) 
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a disuivantage because a high degree of competency in English would be 
necessary. Furtheimore, the examination may be biased in favor of those 
already familiar with American culture and tradition although such background 
knowledge may not be related to job performance. The iirinigrant applicant may 
also be at a disadvantage where objective criteria for scoring and inter- 
preting the examination are lacking. According to Miyagi (1970) : 

. . . seme regulatory boards lack written policies covering such 
situations as the passing scores on examinations and the value 
or weight given to portions of the examination in conpiting total 
passing scores, the retaking of examinations and the approval of 
premises (p. 39). 

Although many of the regulatory boards (see Table 22) are comprised of 
members of the occupation or profession th^t is being regulated, these 
professionals usually lack an adequate knowledge of testing procedures, as 
noted in an Educational Testing Service survey ("Occupational Licensing, 
Protection for Whom?,*' 1969): 

. . . many [professional] board members lack expertise in the 
field of testing. As a result, the examinations vary widely in 
the quality and difficulty of questions. Performance ratings 
for practical examinations were singled out for special 
criticism, as they lacked standardization and grading was usiially 
subjective. 

For many of the boards, licensing requirements for the regulaced occi^Ja- 
tion, coupled with eligibility requirements for membership on the board 
(see Table 22) , effectively preclude recent inmigrant professionals and 
laymen (including long-term iimiigrants \A)o may have become U.S. citizens 
but still lack some of the other requirements) from being represented on 
the boards. However, if inmigrant s were included on boards, they could 
provide useful information in the assessment of the training and experience 
of recent imnigrants. 

Dentistry is a Hawaii licensed profession illustrative of some of the 
preceding criticisms of licensing requirements and procedures. The Board of 
Dentistry requirement that applicants for the dental licensing examination 
have graduated from an accredited American dental school (see Tables 19 and 
20) is especially a hardship for Filipino immigrants. Hirata (1971) noted 
that of four ethnic groups studied (Caucasian, Japanese, Chinese and Filipino), 
Filipinos weie the only ones with an underrepresentation of dentists. Using 
the telephone directory, Hirata found only six dentists with Filipino names, 
although according to the 1970 U*S. Census there were 93^915 Filipinos in 
the State. 

Proponents of the licensing of foreign dental graduates note that there 
is a shortage of dentists in Hawaii, particularly in the rural areas. They 
claim that the education of most foreign dental graduates is the equivalent 
of an Ainerican education, as indicated by use of the same instruction in 
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English textbooks as found in American dental schools. Furthermore, it is 
noted that the medical profession allows foreign graduates to take the medical 
licensure examination without requiring an American degree although there are 
other requirements, i.e., hospital internship, graduate education, or several 
years of institutional training. 

Opponents of the licensing of foreign dental graduates claim that the 
removal of the American degree requirement would lower the standards of 
dentistry in Hawaii because the foreign graduate either lacks adequate 
technical training or an understanding of the ethics and philosophy of 
American dentistry (JMorimoto, 1971). On the one hand it is claimed that the 
written examination is not an adequate measure of the competency of the 
foreign dental graduate, whereas on the other it is maintained that training 
in American schools will in?)rove the foreign gradi^ate's English language 
skills so that he will be better prepared for the examination. It seems 
obvious that if the examination is not a valid measure of one's dental 
proficiency, then other adequate measures should be developed which do not 
arbitrarily discriminate against the foreign graduate. 

According to a Legislative Reference Bureau study (Morimoto, 1971), there 
are at least 17 foreign dental gradua.tes in Hawaii viho are licensed to 
practice in their country of origin, however, they are ineligible for licensure 
in Hawaii because they do not liave a D.D.S. or D.M.D. from an American dental 
college. It was recommended that foreign dental graduates with graduate 
degrees from an accredited school of dentistry (e.g., a Masters degree or 
certificate in dental education) should be eligible for licensure. Moreover, 
it was stated that the requirement of an American degree might be eliminated 
(a) if a licensure examination is designed to adequately test dental con^Je- 
tency, (b) if new guidelines are developed to better evaluate foreign dental 
graduates, and (c) if a suitable internship program is developed. 

In contrast to the high degree of underenployment and misplaced en^Jloy- 
ment among recent Filipino immigrants, for Samoans the key problem seems to 
be unen5)loyment. The results of the 1971 Survey of Oahu Samoans indicated 
that only 641 of Samoan men and 32% of Samoan women over 18 years of age 
were oiployed ("Report of the State Immigration Service Center," 1972). 
Unfortunately, the results of the survey did not distinguish between immigrants 
vs. non-inmigrants (i.e., Samoan-bom vs. Hawaii-bom persons) or between 
long-term imndgrants vs. recent immigrants. Consequently, uneii?)loyment among 
recent Samoan immigrants may differ significantly from the reported percentages. 

Studies of Samoans in Hav/aii conducted in the mid-1960s indicated that 
Samoans were predominantly en5)loyed as 'Tjlue-collar" workers with few in 
business or professional occupations (see Table 23) . 

In Nanakuli, Yost (1965) found the most frequently reported occupation 
for Samoan men to be that of laborer, particularly in construction work. 
The women were predominantly enployed as laundry workers and waitresses. Six 
Samoans, formerly teachers in Samoa, viio had changed their occupation because 
they did not meet Hawaii certification requirements were identified. 
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Wage rates for Samoans in the Palama area in 1966 are given in Table 24. 

For the 45 Sanvoan households interviewed in Palama, the number of families 
by per capita inccmie category is indicated in Table 25. 

The 44 Samoan families surveyed in the Kalihi Valley Housing Project 
(Ala'ilima, 1966) also reported low wages (usually less than $2.00 per hour) 
and low per capita income. For families of 7, the range of monthly income 
was $200 to $525 per month, with an average nioi.w*l/ income of $351 for a 
family of 7.5 members, or a monthly per capita income of $46.80 (or $561.60 
per year) . 

At the previously mentioned Samoan Heritage Series Conference, local 
attorney John Alexander, v4io has conducted legal work in behalf of Samoan 
clients, mentioned some difficulties involved in enploying Samoans, while 
noting that his observations were impressionistic and applicable to only a 
minority of Samoans: 

There have been some cases of a Samoan being hired and the vJiole 
family showing up for work. 

Sane Samoan businesses ma-'' be run by Samoan family chiefs (matais) 
who employ family members with no set wages other than vfcat the 
chief gives them. Federal authorities have stated that they will 
allow this to continue wi -Ji biological relatives but not with 
more distant relatives. 

Sanetimes Samoans stay away from work too long upon the death of 
a relative or they absent themselves from work vqpon the death of 
a very distant relative. 

Samoans sometimes undergo periods of sulking or moroseness 
(similar to what Hawaiians call •'nuha") v^ien they don't want to 
communicate with anybody. At such times, other Samoans under- 
stand the situation and leave them alone until they feel better 
again. 
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TABLE 23 



OCCUPATION OF SMDANS LlVLliG IN PALAMA 



Occiq)ation 


Nmriber 


Light machine (presser, dishwasher) 


23 


Heavy machine (truck, bulldozer, crane) 


16 


IMskilled laborer 


13 


Skilled trade (usually 'Tielper" for carpenter. 




electrician, etc.) 
Clerical \ 


8 


6 


Custodial (janitor, guard) 
Selling (store clerk) 


3 


2 


TOTAL 


71 



Source: Original data are found in Ala'ilima, F. and Ala'ilima, 
V.J. ''Samoan Pilot Project: A Preliminary Report." Unpublished 
report of the Honolulu Community Action Program, Sinclair Library, 
University of Hawaii, 1966b, p. 12. 



TABLE 24 



WAGES RECEIVED BY SA^jQANS IN PALAM/V 



Wage Rate 


Number of Wage Earners 


$3.50-4.00 


1 


5.00-3.50 


7 


2.50-3.00 


5 


2.00-2.50 


17 


1.50-2.00 


12 


1.25-1.50 


29 


TOTAL 


71 



Source: Based on data in Ala'ilima, F. C, and Ala'ilima, 
V.J. "Samoan Pilot Project: A Preliminary Report." Un- 
published report of the Honolulu Community Action Program, 
Sinclair Library, University of Hawaii, 1966b, p. 11. 
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TABLE 25 

PER CAPITA INC30ME OF SAMQANS IN PALAMA 



Annual Per Capita Income 


Number of families 


$ 0.- 500. 


8 


500.-1,000. 


15 


More than 1,000. 


22 


TOTAL 


45 



Source: Based on data in Ala'ilima, F. C, and Ala'iliina, 
V.J. "Samoan Pilot Project: A Preliminary Report." Un- 
published report of the Honolulu Community Action Program, 
Sinclair Library, University of Hawaii, 1966b, p. 11. 
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Housing Problems 

Two recent studies indicate that housing is more frequently reported to 
be a serious problem by immigrants than other problam areas (see Tables 11 
and 30). Table 30 shows that 53.81 of the Filipino sample reported housing 
to be their most serious problem. It is interesting to note in Table 11 that 
housing may not be the most serious problem for all imnigrant groups in 
Hawaii, e.g., the Chinese and Japarese sanples reported language to be their 
most serious problem. 

The results of the following surveys suggest that many Filipino and 
Samoan immigrants are living under high density conditions: 

1. A recent survey by Lim (1971) showed that only 12% of 100 Filipino 
immigrant households in Kalihi-Waena and Kalihi-Uka were single- 
family households. The remaining 88% were multi-family households, 
with an average (mean) of 3.4 families living in each household. 
The sanple was coii5)rised of 33% recent immigrants (with less than 

5 years residency), 61% naturalized citizens, an'^ 6% resident 
aliens with more than 5 years residency. According to Lim (1971), 
a partial explanation for the crowded homes is a reluctance among 
Filipinos to live in high-rise apartments or in crowded housing 
projects with non-Filipinos (fear of conflict with other ethnic 
graaps was suggested as a factor accounting for this reluctance). 

2. Results of the 1971 Oahu Samoan Survey show an average ^mean) 
Samoan household size of 10.4 persons ("Report of the State Iirnii- 
gration Service Center," 1972, p. 36), in which the household 
usually included members of the extended family. 

3. A 1965 study of 65 Samoan households in Nanakuli-Makaha revealed 
household sizes ranging from 2 to 15 persons, with a median of 
approximately 6.5 persons (see Yost, i965, p. 32). 

4. An earlier survey of 45 Samoan h^o-iseholds in the Palama area 
(Ala'ilima § Ala'ilima, 1966b) reported that 23 of the families 
expected to move in the future, with the reasons given for moving 
being overcrowded conditions (11 families) , too expensive housing 
(4 families) , too noisy or "undesirable" (3 families) , and notice 
to move from public housing (4 families) . The authors concluded 
that dwelling size and cost were of greater concern to the Samoans 
of Palama than the condition of the housing: 

Few families seemed concerned about the physical 
condition of their dwellings, but many were vocally 
disturbed about high rent and small size both in 
housing and non-housing. More 5 and 6 bedroom houses 
seemed needed (p. 1). 

For many Samoans, large households are a natural consequence of the 
living arrangements of the Samoan ext^ded family, although it is often 
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difficult to find sufficient space for such large families in Hawaii. 
Insufficient space is an especially acute problem for recent immigrants 
because they tend to move into high density areas such as Kalihi-Palama. 

What are some of the indications of immigrant housing problems within the 
context of public and private housing? 

A. Public Housing , Given the low income and housing problems of many recent 
imnagrants, we would expect many of them to be living in public housing 
units for low income families, ,vhich cuirently total 4,584 units on Oahu. 
However, prior to 1969, Hawaii Housing Authority (HHA) regulations 
required that an alien applicant have resided in Hawaii for 3 years in 
order to be placed on the waiting list for such housing, which would 
have excluded most recent iiraiigrants. Although there no longer is such a 
requirement, it may still be thought to be in effect by some members of 
the conminity. Even without the residency requir nt, long waiting 
lists preclude recent immigrants from readily util-.-ing existing subsi- 
dized housing. Another obstacle preventing immigrants from accepting 
housing is a belief that by doing so they become public charges and, as 
such, either risk deportation or loss of eligibility to become naturalized 
citizens. In fact, however, there is no official policy or legal basis 
for such a Vielief . A final obstacle, vdiich results from the norms of 
sane immigrjint groups, is the loss of social esteem felt to result from 
the acceptance of public housing (particularly a pioblem for Filipino 
iiiinigrants) . 

One indication of the housing needs of Sainoans is the fact that Samoans 
conposed 8.0% of the family heads in Hawaii Housing Authority projects 
in 1971 (see Table 26). The value of 8.0% is especially significant 
considering that Samoans compose only about II of the total Hawaii 
populaticn. 

Many housing problems of Samoans living in public housing appear to stem 
from a conflict between the Samoan extended family (which is typically 
large and often includes different relatives over time) and HHA regula- 
tions. For instance, a management official at Kuhio Park Terrace noted 
that a major problem at the housing project was that unauthorized persons 
tended to move in with the Samoans. She reported that frequent requests 
have been made for more space to accomodate chilc'ren from Samoa who have 
been sent to Hawaii for schooling ( Honolulu Star -Bui let in , December 1, 
1971) . 

The 1966 survey of 43 Samoan families living in Kalihi Valley Housing 
also foimd that housing problems may occur when adapting the extended 
family system of the Samoans to the American cultural setting (Ala'ilima, 
1966, p. 7): 

The greatest problem seems to spring from the fact that American 
housing arrangements are not designed for extended families in 
which a cliief is considered able for sheltering and supporting 
any kin who apply. This is not too difficult in Samoa where 
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TABLE 26 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF HEADS OF FAMILIES FOR HAWAII 
HOUSING AiraiORITY PROJECTS FOR 1971 



Ethnic Background 


Women 


Men 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Hawaiian 


1,432 


33.1 


635 


23.0 


2,067 


29.1 


Filipino 


642 


14.8 


696 


25.2 


1,338 


18.9 


Caucasian 


832 


19.2 


486 


17.6 


1,318 


18.6 


Japanese 


S36 


12.4 


272 


9.8 


808 


11.4 


Samoan 


310 


7.2 


259 


9.4 


569 


8.0 


Puerto Rican 


302 


7.6 


199 


7.2 


501 


7.1 


Chinese 


100 


2.3 


88 


3.2 


188 


2.7 


Korean 


76 


1.8 


22 


.8 


98 


1.4 


Negro 


33 


.8 


52 


1.9 


85 


1.2 


Other 


66 


1.5 


55 


2.0 


121 


1.7 


TOTAL 


4,329 


100.1 


2,764 


100.1 


7,093 


100.1 



Source: Based upon data in ^'Hawaii Housing Authority CoiT5)osite Report, 
July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1971,** Hawaii Housing Authority, tfonolulu, Havra.ii, 
p. 23. 

Note: Part -Hawaiian were classified as Hawaiian, mixed Caucasian were 
classified as non-Caucasian, and mixed were classified by father*s back- 
ground. 



houses are open-sided, relatives sleep side by side on mats and 
newcomers can iinnediately assist on the family plantation. But 
it is not sinple in America. Kalihi housing units have a maxi- 
mum of 5 bedrooms, most being 3 and 4, and there is a regulation 
that not more than 2 adults or 3 children of the same sex can 
occupy each of these. 

Samoan family membership changes constantly. Among the people 
interviewed 18 expected new members in the near future, and 
10 departures were iutiinent. When new kin appear seeking 
shelter, a Kalihi family head is in a difficult position. 
Either he is forced to refuse them vMch causes a serious 
reflection on family loyalty, or is forced to break housing 
regulations. 

Although rent is adjusted to family income and nominal by 
American standards, it is a problem to people used to unpaid 
housing m Samoa. They had questions as to why there was a 
fine for late rent, why rent day cannot coincide with pay day, 
vihy electricity over a certain amount is charged, why units 
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are not the same, and }Aiy they cannot raise pets and bananas. 
Most Samoans actually understand such regulations, but have 
some difficulty accepting and meeting them. 

A program aimed at alleviating some o£ the housing problems of Samoan 
immigrants should seek an acccanodation between the extended family unit 
and the institutional and legal requirements of Hawaii • The Director of 
the Department of Social Services Bx\d Ifousing has acknowledged that 
Hawaii^s housing policies do not fit the Polynesian way of living 
gfonolulu Star -Bulletin , Decanber 3, 1971). He noted that Samoans (and 
Hawaiians) are going to continue to double up, and even triple up. But 
he observed that the extended family system is not against the law, 
although it results in the violation of many State, Federal, and City § 
County regulations. Perhaps the regulations should be reexamined, he 
ccmnented. 

I am more concerned about family solidarity than sOTie minor 
health risks. We make no allowances for natural family solidarity. 
The regulations mitigate against it. And before these regulations 
came about the Japanese and Chinese families of Hawaii did the 
same thing (extended family living) . And they've cone out just 
fine. 

B. Private losing . The Samoan Church Village at Nanakuli may serve as an 
exair5)le of an effectively functioning community based on the extended 
family system (described as of 1965) . The Village contains 10 small- 
frame houses in poor condition which are situated on 1.3 acres of land. 
It was purchased in 1964 by a congregation of the Samoan Church in Hawaii, 
vMch is affiliated with the London Missionary Society. Sixteen families 
participate in ccramunity activities, although only 10 of the families 
actually live at the Village site (Ala'ilijna § Ala'ilima, lS66b; Yost, 
1965) . 

The community affairs of the Village are administered by a board of 
directors and a president. The board is CQiT5)rised of the 16 family heads 
who are axidressed in the chiefly language and treated ceremonially as 
matais, or family chiefs. The pastor of the church is the president. The 
church is the most important social organization in the Village and 
everyone is required to be a member. Two traditional Samoan organizations 
exist, one consisting of a group of young men who are not family heads 
and the other a Women's Committee lAich periodically inspects the 
households and concerns itself with sanitation and baby care. Although 
individual family heads are responsible for the condition of their own 
hemes, there is considerable cooperation among families concerning house 
repairs. 

Traditional Samo^ ceranonial practices and the extended family system 
are found in the Village. The board of directors enforces certain rules 
of Samoan culture, such as an evening curfew \Aien prayers are being held 
by the Village and punishment for drunkenness. The benefits derived from 
these traditional arrangements have been aptly described by Ala'ilima § 
Ala'ilima, (1966b): 
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Several women mentioned that one of the chief advantages of 
living in the Samoan Village is that they can raise their 
children "in a Samoan way." They particularly referred to 
"fa'aalaalo" (respect and courteous conduct). Corporal punish- 
ment is a common and accepted form of discipline. They felt 
their children were better behaved and controlled than other 
local children as a result. . . . 

All the village families were intimately acquainted and mutually 
dependent v^ich was not true in public housing. Police inter- 
vention has been low in Nanakuli since the village council 
handles its own disciplinary problems, but several families do 
receive welfare assistance. Motivation and morale seems high 
in the coninunity especially in the construction of the new 
church. As one woman said she lost that '^terrible lonesomeness" 
vdien she moved out here and it was well worth driving 40 miles 
to work each day just to. ,be with people she knew and understood. 
Other Samoan residents expressed particular satisfaction in 
owning land of their own. 

The Nanakuli Samoan Village is closer to traditional Samoan 
organization and practice than any Samoan group surveyed. This 
type of organization seems to provide a congenial atmosphere 
for Samoans who still find their security in close personal and 
community living and are not particularly concerned with their 
economic ''standard of living." This Samoan type social organi- 
zation does not seem to pxohibitlnodifications to Merican 
circumstances* It only means that modifications are made by 
tlie entire group not just isolated individuals (appendix c/ 
en5)hasis added) . " " ~~ 

Ala'ilima § Ala'ilima noted that Samoans who find security in income, 
savings, and property will find a Western-style organization more satis- 
factory than the traditional Samoan arrangement. As several surveys have 
shown (Forster, 1954; Yost, 1965; Ala'ilima 5 Ala'ilima, 1966b), some 
Samoans find the extended family system burdensome. Tensions within the 
Samoan community have been reported when matais have acted as representa- 
tives for the total Samoan community. In actuality, the matais are 
spokesmen fo * only a segment of the Samoan population. 

In view of the preceding considerations, a housing program should be able 
to accommodate extended families. For instance, a 35 -acre Samoan-style 
village containing 15 to 25 families was recently proposed to the 
Lieutenant Governor by a group of Samoan pastors and chiefs (Ala'ilima, 
Fau'olo, et al., 1972). It is lil-:ly that the extended family organiza- 
tion would be preferred by many recent immigrants. When such a preference 
is indicated, housing regulations might be modified to allow for extended 
family living arrangements during an initial adjustment period. This 
would utilize the extended family as a transitional structure to help 
prevent early problems of intercultural adjustment. 
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Two Hawaii housing coimmmities, one Samoan C*Nakatani Housing'') and the 
other Filipino ("Ota Canq)") , have recently undergone severe housing crises 
vdiich are described in the following paragraphs: 

Nakatani Housing , Many o£ the Samoans in Nanakuli live behind a row of 
business ottices and shops in some of the 116 dilapidated wooden houses 
known as 'TJakatani housing'' (the residential and business property is 
owned by H. Nakatani Enterprises, Inc.). Although persons from other 
ethnic groups also live in the homes which rent for $48.00 to $65.00 per 
month ( Honolulu Advertiser , November 12, 1971), the housing is viewed as 
containing a "Samoan comnMiity" by many because of the substantial 
numbers of Sainoans living there (who occiq>y approximately 40% of the 
units, according to manager Ken Nakano). Samoans living in or near the 
housing and other observers report that many of the Samoan families 
(or their members) there have recently moved to riawaii (i.e., since 
1965) , although some of these newcomers may have first lived elsewhere 
in Hawaii before moving into the homes. Thus, the crisis faced by the 
"Nakatani bousing" residents is illustrative of one kind of housing 
problem vrfiich may be encountered by recent imomgrants to Hawaii. 

In October 1971, all of the families received notice that they would 
have to move so that a shopping center could be built. To meet the 
sudden emergency, th' '^'.lianae Nfodel Cities Housing Task Force in coopera- 
tion with other ager^ies helped to relocate 36 of the families, 15 of which 
were Samoan. Many of these 36 families were living in the 35 buildings 
(soon to be demolished) on the front portion of the property. The 
families in the remaining 81 houses on the back portion were later 
informed that they would be allowed to remain there for a year while they 
were finding other quarters, however the problem of their relocation 
remains an urgent one. According to manager Ken Nakano and a Nanakuli 
eiT?)loyment official (who is a Samoan) , some of the Samoans have relocated 
to houses on the back portion of the property, to nearby property in 
the area, to Waipahu, and even to the Samoan Church Village. 

The Samoans from "Nakatani housing" have had difficulty in finding new 
homes because of a lack of low cost housing elsewhere and a reluctance 
of landlords to ^ent to Samoans. Apparently many landlords believe 
that Samoan families tend to quickly overcrowd a unit as relatives and 
friends niove in. Also, some landlords believe that Samoans do not pay 
their rent. While acknowledging that Samoans and members of other 
ethnic groups in "Nakatani housing" sometimes did not pay their rent. 
Attorney R. LeClair of the Waianae Conq)rehensive Legal Services of f ice 
(who has assisted with the efforts to relocate the Samoan families at 
"Nakatani housing") notes that this was made possible by management's 
failure, at tijnes, to collect the rent. LeClair contends that the 
lesson of the "Nakatani housing" crisis is that Act 166 ( Hawaii Revised 
Statutes, 1971 Supplement, Sections 111-1 through 111-12), which provides 
monetary assistance for relocation costs and replacanent housing tor 
tenants and other persons displaced by State or county acquisition of 
real property in the public interest, should be extended to cover persons 
displaced by private development projects. 
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Ota Camp . On November 23, 1971, the Honolulu Advertiser carried a 
teature article describing the living conditions of immigrants in 
Waipahu and other areas of Oahu. About a month later, the inhabitants 
of a group of Waipahu shacks ("Ota Camp") were given eviction notices. 
A letter from the City § Covmty to the property owner ordering him to 
connect the 60 shanties (which rent for $20.00 to $40.00 per month) at 
the "Canp" to the sewer system apparently triggered the eviction. 
Members of the families living there ( a total of about 109 persons) 
said that they could not find replacement housing at low rent. In 
turn, a City § County official reported that the intent of the City § 
County was not to imply that eviction was the only solution ( Honolulu 
Advertiser , January 14, 1972). 

The "Canp," which has diminished in size over the years, once provided 
housing for workers at the former Waipahu Plantation. Tlie residents 
have organized and protested the eviction. According to their spokes- 
man, P. Tagalog, nearly all of the residents in the area are recent 
Filipino inmigrants and about half of them do not speak English 
(Honolulu Advertiser , January 14, 1972). As described by Tagalog: 
"Our people here are working with eight or more children. The rest are 
old men in their 80 *s who are living on pensions. Where else can they 
live for $30?" The eviction notice caught the residents by surprise. 
One man went shouting from house to house telling the people about the 
eviction while another man suffered a fatal heart attack after trying 
to find a new place to live. 

De Leon (1972) described the "Cait^)" as follows: 

The Camp is very much like the small barrios (villages) 'chat dot 
the countryside of the Philippines. The houses were built by the 
people who live in them. They put in their own electricity, and 
dug their own cesspools. Their neat gardens grow a large variety 
of fruits and vegetables and beautiful flowers are everywhere. 

What strikes the newcomer the most is the orderliness of the camp. 
Each lawn and garden is neatly manicured. The houses are clean 
inside and out and even the loose boards that serve as walkways 
from the dirt street to the individual houses are spotlessly clean. 

The life style here is the same as in the Philippines. 

A standard public housing project, even - available to the "Camp" 
residents, would probably be unsatisfactory because it would disrupt 
their close-knit "natural" conmunity. As one resident stated (De Leon, 
1972): "We don^t want to Ix in concrete high-rises where people don't 
say hello to each other. J lived in the Palolo Public housing for 
aviiile and hated every minute of it." According to the same account, 
the residents have 4 objectives: 

1. That the caranunity be allowed to stay together, preserving 
its style of living. As Tagalog explained it: 'HVe are 
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Filipinos and we are not ashamed o£ it. Our people 
like to raise their own vegetables. The gardens are 
needed because the vegetables are too expensive to buy. 
Here we can grow everything we need for our Filipino 
food. We have no drug addicts, no drunks, no crime, 
and no dropouts. The government should try to protect 
such a law-abiding community as ours." 

2. That the residents not be relocated in tall apartment 
buildings. 

3. That they not be relocated to somewhere where there is a 
probability of again being evicted. 

4. ^ That Amity Waipahu, Inc., or Amity Developers, Inc. 

(the present owner) , not be their landlord. 



The preceding objectives might be attained by supporting and developing 
a village with barrio-style houses, in which the essential style of 
living is Filipino. Sudi a community could contribute both to Hawaii's 
tradition of ethnic diversity and to Hawaii's economy^ as do the Ulu 
Mau (Hawaiian) Village and the Folynesian Cultural Center. The "Ota 
Camp" residents might provide an enthusiastic nucleus for such a 
community, so long as they have a major role in developing and main- 
taining the community. 
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Health Problems 

Health problems of immigrants were summarized in the '^Proceedings of the 
Governor's Conference on Immigration, 1969," Vol. II, (1970) in the following 
manner: 

There are indications that most immigrants bring vdth them a 
variety of health problems. These range frc»n poor vision to 
typhoid. Screening in the country of origin varies in its 
quality, and ''point of entry" contact, screening and follow-up 
is less than adequate. Many of the problems are not discovered 
until they become serious in nature. Of particular concern are 
those comnunicable diseases which can affect the local community 
as well as th!? immigrant "carrier," i.e., tuberculosis, and 
typhoid. 

Medical care costs in Hawaii are high. Immigrant income is 
usually low initially, and the greater part of it devoted to 
food and shelter, leaving little to cover the cost of medical 
care. Only one pre-paid health plan is available ijnmediately 
(Kaiser) , others have a waiting period ;.f approximately six 
months between opening dates. 

Free health services are not known to the great majority of 
immigrants, and when known are not utilized because of socio- 
cultural factors. 

There were 270 new cases of active tuberculosis in Hawaii for 1970. These 
active cases were proportionately mudi greater for the foreign-bom than for 
either the Hawaii-bom or the mainland-bom (see Table 27) . Table 27 shows 
that the foreign-bom accounted for 64.8% (175 persons) of the active cases, 
whereas the Hawaii-bom and mainland-bom accounted for only 23.5% and 4.8%, 
respectively. 

It is evident from Table 27 that new cases of tuberculosis are most commonly 
found among the recently arrived foreign -bom, with those persons with less 
than 1 year's residence in Hawaii accounting for 32.6% of the total active 
cases. It seems reasonable to assume that most of those persons labeled foreign- 
bom are also legally classified as inmigrants ; foreign students and other non- 
immigrant aliens probably account for relatively few active cases. 

The frequency of newly reported tuberculosis cases for 1970, according to 
ethnic background, is shown in Table 28. The Filipino population ranked first 
with 103 active cases (38.1%) and the Japanese second with 48 cases (17.8%). 
The data in Tables 27 and 28 suggest that recent Filipino immigrants are 
accounting for a disproportionately large number of newly reported cases of 
tuberculosis. 

Besides tuberculosis, more recent information indicates that leprosy and 
hookworm infestation may be more prevalent among recent immigrants than long- 
term residents. New cases of leprosy in Hawaii frm 1966-70 have been 
disproportionately . problem for the foreign-bom (see Table 29) . Most of the 
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TABLE 27 



NEWLY REPORTED ACTIVE CASES OF TUBERCULOSIS IN HAWAII 
FOR 1970 AND PUCE OF BIRTH 



Place of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


Foreign-Bom 


175 




64.8 




<;l Year residence in Hawaii 




88 




32.6 


<2 Yeai's residence in Hawaii 




10 




3.7 


<5 Years residence in Hawaii 




13 




4.8 


>5 Years residence in Hawaii 




64 




23.7 


Hawaii-Bom 


63 




23.3 




Mainland-Bom 


13 




4.8 




Unknown 


19 




7.0 




TOTAL 


270 


99.9 



Source: Based upon data in "Statistical Report, 1970." Department of 

Health, State of Hawaii, 1972, p. 100. 

Note: < denotes "less than," > denotes 'more tJian." 



TABLE 28 



NBVLY REPORTED CASES OF ACflVE TUBERCULOSIS BY ETHNIC 
BACKGROUND FOR HAWAII IN 1970 



Ethnic Background 


Number 


Percent 


Filipino 




103 


38.1 


Japanese 




48 


17.8 


Caucasian 




26 


9.6 


Chinese 




25 


9.3 


Hawaiian 




16 


5.9 


Korean 




15 


5.6 


Part -Hawaiian 




7 


2.6 


Puerto Rican 




1 


.4 


Other 




29 


10.7 


TOTAL 


270 


100.0 



Source: Derived from data in "Statistical Report, 1970." 
Department of Health, State of Hawaii, 1972, p. 107. 
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new cases have been found among foreign-bom Filipinos (55.51) and foreign-bom 
Samoans (15.3%), with Hawaii-bom persons accounting for only 26.4% of the 
total. Unfortunately, Table 29 does not indicate tl-ie date of entry to Hawaii 
for the foreign-bom; thus, the frequency of leprosy for recent iiranigrants vs. 
long-term immigrants cannot be determined. 



TABLE 29 



^JEW CASES OF LEPROSY BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 1966-70 



Country of Birth 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1966-70 


Number 


Percent 


Philippines 

Hawaii 

Samoa 

India 

Tahiti 


6 
5 
2 
1 
0 


6 
4 
2 
0 
1 


12 
5 
3 
0 
0 


4 
4 
1 
0 
0 


12 
1 
3 
0 
0 


40 
19 
11 
1 
1 


55.5 
26.4 
15.3 
1.4 
1.4 


TOTAL 


14 


13 


20 


9 


16 


72 


100.0 



Source: Derived from data in "Statistical Report, 1970." Department of Health, 
State of Hawaii, 1972, p. 99. 



There has been a recent increase in reported hookworm infestations in 
Hawaii, as shown in the following fig^res: 1966 = 4 cases, 1967 = 20 cases, 
1968 = 22 cases. 1969 = 27 cases, 1970 = 118 cases ("Statistical Report, 1970," 
1972, p. I?l). According to the Department of Health report, the increase in 
hookworm infestations (ancylostomiasis) is "largely traceable to newly arrived 
persons from the various western pacific regions" (p. 90). 

The study of recent Filipino immigrants by Lasman et al. (1971) reported 
that only 4.11 of the sample ranked health as their most serious problem 
(see Table 30) . Among the five problem areas listed on the survey, health 
was chosen by the fewest number of iinmigrants. The data in Table 30 suggest 
that from the viewpoint of the Filipino ijranigrant, health is usually seen as 
a less severe problem than housing, eiT5)loyment, social, or language difficulties. 

The findings of the Lasman et al. study should be interpreted with caution, 
however, because health problems iaay not be reported for the purpose of "saving 
face" or to avoid risking poss'^.ble deportation as a consequence of an unreported 
medical problem at the tipie of entry. Moreover, in many instances the iinmigrant 
may not realize that he has a medical problem which should be treated. In 
fact, the concept of a health problem is determined by one's cultural background. 
For instance, throughout Southeast Asia there is a high incidence of liver and 
intestinal parasite infestation; however, abdominal pain and other symptoms 
of parasitic origin are frequently not considered abnonnal and are tolerated 
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so long as they do not incapacitate the carrier. In Thailand, for example, 
one of the authors has observed that recurrent stomachaches due to parasites, 
viiich in the United States would be considered symptomatic of an "illness,*' 
are often considered to be a normal condition by villagers. If the pain is 
troublesome enough, resort will be made to local remedies or to drugs which 
are easily purchased over the counter without a prescription. 



TABLE 30 



SELF-REPORTS OF MOST SERIOUS PROBLEMS FOR FILIPINO INMIGRANTS 



Problem (Most Serious) 


Number 


Percent 


Housing 


235 


53.8 


Employment 


86 


19.7 


Social Adjustment 


50 


11.4 


CcMimunication (Language) 


48 


11.0 


Health 


18 


4.1 


TOTAL 


437 


100.0 



Source: Based upon data in Lasman, L., Buluran, 0. J., Nolan, J. and 
O'Neil, L. "A Study of Attitudes of Filipino Immigrants About Hawaii." 
Unpublished master's thesis. University of Hawaii, 1971, p. 49. 



Aside from the data concerning tuberculosis, leprosy, and hookworms, there 
are few available statistics to indicate that iiranigrants suffer unduly from 
health problems. Agmata's (1970) 'Tinal Report on the Program of Health 
Education of Immigrants'' presents many areas in which health information would 
benefit the recent iinmigrants . In many instances, however, the information 
would be of value for the non-ijnmigrant as well as the immigrant, e.g., ways 
to prevent high blood pressure or heart disease. As a result of Agmata's 
efforts, several health pamphlets concerning such topics as family planning 
and tuberculosis have been prepared in the Chinese, Japanese, Samoan, Tagalog, 
and Ilocano languages. These pamphlets have been available to immigrants at 
the Honolulu Airport, State Immigration Service Center, Department of Health, 
and other agencies. 

In some cases, what may appear to be a health problem is, in fact, 
essentially an intercultural problem. For example, some Samoans (living in 
Samoa) are carriers of headlice without a social stigma being placed on the 
carrier. However, a carrier of headlice in Hawaii would be given a derogatory 
label such as "dirty" by his neighbors and the community. It seems likely 
that the difficulties resulting from being labeled "dirty" by one's neighbors 
would greatly outweigh any illnesses that might be traced to the lice. 
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Intercultural Problems 

A recent article by Brein and David (1971) reviewed the research literature 
dealing witli the adjustment problems of the sojourner. In general, both the 
sojourner and immigrant tend to undergo adjustment difficulties shortly after 
entering a foreign culture, which is followed by a gradual increase in adjust- 
ment over a period of several months. The immigrant's decrease in adjustment 
is scMnetimes referred to as the "culture shock" experience. According to 
David (1972) , poor intercultural adjustment may be viewed as resulting from 
two types of punishment that the immigrant experiences in the new culture; 
namely, (a) the removal of reinforcers or rewards and (b) the presentation of 
aversive conditions, i.e., events that are painful (see David, 1971, 1972, for 
a more thorough discussion of intercultural adjustment) . 

Intercultural problems are an inherent aspect of the problem areas previously 
discussed in this p^er. In fact, one's definition of what constitutes a problem 
and one's scheme for classifying problons (i.e., classifying problems according 
to education, language, en^loyment, housing, health, and intercultural) is 
culturally determined. For instance, in Samoa it is usually not a problem for 
a person to be lacking in English fluency, to be lacking a high school diplcxna, 
or to live in a large family household. However, such conditions can result 
in serious adjustment problems for the Samoan v^io is living in the context of 
the American or Hawaii culture. 

Nfost of the information directly relating to the intercultural problems of 
recent immigrants in Hawaii deals with either Filipinos or Samoans, which is 
also true of the information bearing on the other problem areas. 

In the health survey of Filipino immigrants by Agmata (1970) , she concluded 
that a program of health education should include consideration of cultural 
factors, aptly described in the following manner: 

Tlie point that bears some enphasis. perhaps, is that the laboring 
immigrants come from eitJier barrios or villages and provinces 
where old cultural practices in the treatment of diseases still 
exist. . . . They would resent aiyone who would impose on them 
anything new that may violate their beliefs and practices. 
Understanding their culture is extremely important (p. 30). 

Consistent with Agmata' s report about the origin of Filipino immigrants, 
Lasman et al. (1971) found tliat most recent Filipino inmigrants came from the 
Ilocos region (see Table 31). Table 31 shows that 413 (82.1%) of the sarnple 
reported that they came from the Ilocos area. 

Rather suq^risingly, Lasman et al. also found that the saii5)le of 503 Filipino 
immigrants reported no increased difficulty in disciplining their children in 
Hawaii. In fact, 183 (36.4%) reported tliat children are easier to dif^cipline 
in Hawaii than in the Philippines, \;^ereas 120 (23.9%) reported that children 
are more difficult to discipline in Hawaii, with 162 (32.2%) reporting that 
children are about the same to discipline in Hawaii, and 38 (7.6%) not respond- 
ing to the question. 

-JO^-^ ^ V.' ' ; 
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TABLE 31 



ORIGIN OF PECENT FILIPINO INWIGRAI^TS 



Region 


NinnDer 


Percent 


I locos 


413 


82.1 


Par^asinan 


48 


9.5 


Tagalog (Includes Nbnila) 


20 


4.0 


Visayan 


14 


2.8 


Other 


6 


1.2 


No Response 


2 


.4 


TOTAL 


503 


100.0 



Source: Data are shown in Lasma:., L., Buluran, 0. J., htolan, J., 
and O^Neil, L. "A Study o£ Attitudes of Filipino ImirJLgrants About 
Hawaii." Unpublishec master^s thesis, University o£ Hawaii, 1971, 
p. 42. 



Unfortunately, there have been no syst<iniatic studies designed to determine 
some of the more pressing interaaltiiral problems of the recent Filipino 
inmigrant. However, perhaps various anecdotal statements and impressionistic 
observations by inmigrants and by those persons who have been in contact with 
immigrants will help us to focus on some of the intercultural problems of 
Filipinos. For exanq)le, in the Meeting of the Subcommittee on Health ^ Welfare 
during the 1969 "Governor's Conference on Immigration," Filipino respondents 
reported the following intcrailtural problems ("Proceedings of thi^ Governor's 
Conference on Immigratiorx," Vol. II, 1970): 

Fear and pride coupled with difficulties in communication hamper 
their efforts to seek assistance with problems. 

There is a geixcA^al lack of information about services available. 

There is a cultural pattern of taking someone with them who "has 
influence" when seeking services. 

A major problem of getting people to the service. 

There is no "advocate" at the airport- -the first place they need 
help. . . . there is a need for someone who can assist ' jutside 
the gate." (An immigrant service worker at the airport has 
described the early arrival problems of immigrants, rae Hernando- 
Hill, 1972.) 

Other problems of Filipino Liy.:igrants have heen described in notes collected 
by Cunningham (1972), based upon her field observations and interviews with 
immigrants and persons associated with imnigrants. Some of the problems for 
recent Filipino ijnmigrants mentioned by Cunningham follow: 
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Teachers reported that immigrant children who learn standard 
English inay be ridiculed by children who speak the Island dialect 
(i.e., pidgin English). 

Recent immigrant children are frequently called "P.I.s" by 
Hawaii-bom Filipino children. 

A police officer reported that an increasing number of recent 
immigrant children have been talcing knives to school to protect 
th^selves from non- immigrant children. 

Several mothers of immigrant children reported that their sons 
have been ridiculed by their peers because they were not 
circumcised- -circumcision is uncanmon in the Philippines. Also, 
the children were ridiculed for their refusal to eat some American 
foods which are a part of the school lunch program, e.g., refusal 
to eat salads. 



Waiting for one's turn in line at public events is not accepted 
practice in the Philippines, and may result in initial problems 
for the recent immigrant. 

Consumer frauds have been fairly coimon among recent immigrants. 
Filipinos have been especially vulnerable to the pressures of 
book and car salesmen. 

In the past, unusually high fees have been paid to Filipino 
travel agencies, both in the Philippines and Hawaii, but no 
ctocume'.tation was provided. Some informants claimed that planta- 
tion workers have paid travel agencies as much as $4,000.00 to 
make arrangements, . .eluding bribes, for visas. 

High fees have been charged by attorneys; however, no documen- 
tation was provided. One attorney reported that he charges 
substantial fees for immigrant problems because usually the 
case is difficult and time-consuming. 

Banks and savings 5 loan associations are slow in approving 
loans for qualified immigrant applicants. 

A sense of obligation by the immigrant for services or favors 
rendered may result in problems. For instance, feelings of 
obligation may occur even when the immigrant has been charged 
unusually hi^ interest rates for a loan. 

Much of the information about the intercultural difficulties of Samoans 
was published during the mid-1960s; consequently, we should be cautious in 
generalizing to the problems of more recent Samoan immigrpnts. Nevertheless 
it is reasonable to assume that many of the problems encountered by earlier 
Samoan immigrants would still occur for present-day Samoan immigrants. 
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One of the earlier studies (Yost, 1965) reported that Samoan chiefs 
(matais) in Nanakuli appeared to have almost no authority over how other 
Samoans spent their money ^ although the matais did exert considerable social 
leadership. One interestrjig pattern reported was that young Samoan women were 
married to older Filipino men (9 of the 65 couples). However, more comprehen- 
sive data concerning out -marriages indicate that there have been relatively 
few marriages in which Filipino men married Samoan wcxnen (see Yu, 1971). Yu 
cites data from the Department of Health, which show that during 1960-69 there 
were 6,682 Filipino men vdio were married, with only 54 of these marriages being 
to Samoan women. Consequently, only 0.8% or all Filipino men during 1960-69 
married Samoan women. Of course, the percentage of cases in viiich older 
Filipino men married much younger Samoan women would be considerably less than 
the value of 0.8%. 

ALiJOst no discrimination or prejudice directed at themselves was reported 
by the Samoans in the Yost (1965) study. However, Yost stated that it was 
her impression that Caucasians and Japanese with i^om she talked held uncompli- 
mentary stereotypes of Samoans by labeling thm as "lazy, wild, uneducated, 
irresponsible- -but also as friendly." Of course, by labeling the Samoans with 
such derogatory terms the iiitercultural problems of the Samoans would be 
intensified and compounded. For exanple, vdiat employer is going to hire a 
"lazy" and "irresponsible" person? Or, what landlord is going to rent to a 
"wild" and "irresponsible" pe: r-on? The labels are undoubtedly incorrect when 
viewing Samoans from a cross-dltural perspective; however, the use of deroga- 
tory labels will, in all likelihood, continue to have serious repercussions 
on th3 Samoan immigrant. For example, the Rev. Faafouina lofi (whose Samoan 
congregation shares the Aldersgate United Methodist Church in Ffonolulu with 
another congregation) notes that although local worshippers accept Samoans, 
they tend to isolate them because of their different life style. According 
to lofi, Samoans SOTietimes identify themselves as Hawaiians or islanders from 
elsev/here in the Pacific in oider to escape a stigma created by a minority of 
Samoans who break the law ( Sunday Star Bulletin § Advertiser , July 2, 1972). 

The Kalihi Valley Housing study by Ala*ilima (1966) indicated that the 
"control of children" is viewed as the most difficult problem for Samoan 
adults. Other problems reported were: lack of obedience, fighting, glue 
sniffing, sexual promiscuity, stealing, tattling, debts from payments of loans 
and credit buying, kinship contributions preventing an improvement in the 
standard of living (such wedding and graduation celebrations). Also, it 
was reported that Samoans aic hesitant to contact schools and police, even in 
times of need, because their families would feel ashamed. 

The study of Samoans in the Palama area by Ala'ilima § Ala'ilima (1966b) 
noted that 14 of 45 families surveyed were not satisfied with their neighbors, 
with the dissatisfactions being attributed to noisy parties, loxod swearing, 
and gangs of delinquent boys. Also, although the Samoan families seemed to 
be aware of problems of incane, they apparently failed to plan or account for 
their expenditures. Expenditures tended to focus on such itans as TVs, cars, 
ceremonies, church contributions, and assisting their relatives. 

Other problem areas cf the Samoans were mentioned by Samoan respondents 
during the 1969 "Governor's Conference on Immigration," such as the following: 
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lliey do not go to the hospital until it is too late. 

If you go to a hospital, you are not with your family and will 
die. 

Samoans will seek medical aid for small things , but not on 
things which may be serious and remove them fran the family 
group. 

Samoans don't consider ukus (headlice) a problem. Picking 
ukus is a social time, with the family, diildren, and friends 
gathered for talk. 

There have been some severe reactions to our health regulations 
and instructions in this area, i.e., a mother shaving a girl's 
head so the lice couldn't hide in the hair. 

They are not aware of the availability of services open to 
them. 

Communication is difficult. There is a cultural resistance 
to answering questions which seem to pry into family affairs. 

Other problems of Samoan imnigrants have been mentioned by Cunningham 
(1972) , based upon her general observations and interviews with Samoans and 
persons who are associated with Samoans: 

Samoans conq^ose a disproportionately high proportion of residents 
in Hawaii jails. It was reported by the police that their 
offenses were usually misdemeanors, e.g., many cases of drunk- 
enness . 

Physical punishment of children is comron among Samoans, which 
may result in conflicts with other authorities in Hawaii. 

Quotes taken from interviev;s included such statements as: 

"If he drinks he starts looking for a fight." 

"Samoans are not dependable. They might show up for work one 
day and stay home the next." 

It should be kept in mind that the preceding statements concerning the 
intercultural problems of Filipinos and Samoans are essentially impressions 
of various individuals. In fact, the statements may not coincide with the 
actual problans of recent immigrants. At the most, the statements suggest 
areas in which problems may be occurring for scxne recent iiranigrants. 

At a recent "Samoan Heritage Conference" at the University of Hawaii 
(May 1972) , the speakers noted many of the intercultural problems that Samoans 
tend to encounter in Hawaii. High Chief Fuifatu Fau'olo noted that some 
Samoan customs may result in problems for apartment dwellers, for instance, 
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the preparation of coconuts in apartment doorways would most likely annoy 
non-Samoan neighbors. Fay Ala'ilima related some of the intercultural 
problems that might be faced by a fictional Samoan girl who lives in public 
housing at Kuhio Park Terrace. A paraphrasing of the story follows: 

In school, Sione is reproved by her teacher for inisconduct but 
since she does not receive any physical punishment, such as a 
cuffing vrtiicli is considered normal in Samoa, she decides that 
the teacher is either not serious or afraid of her. As a result 
of the misunderstanding, she stops going to school. A social 
worker visiting the family then concludes that the parents don't 
care about their yoxmgster since they are not certain of her 
whereabouts. The parents indeed care very much but they are 
used to the Samoan setting where a child is free to wander from 
family to family in the village and even to sleep over with 
another family because she is safe with relatives and members 
of the village. When Sione 's father understands the situation 
at school he assures the social worker that he will give Sione 
a thorough beating. The social worker is horrified and concludes 
that the father treats the child brutally. 

A recent article by Ablon (1971), contrasting the adaptation of Samoans 
and American Indians to a West Coast city, enphasized the exceptionally good 
adjustment of Samoans to an urban environment. Ablon wiute that Samoans 
rarely report feeling any discrimination and that the Samoan and American 
cultures are confortably compatible. The extended family and Samoan community 
are of extreme importance in assisting recent immigrants and in providing an 
economic cushion during times of crisis, e.g., temporary unemployment. Further 
more, Samoans were described as relating well to eii5)loyers and to other non- 
Samoans, despite some difficulties with the English language. If Ablon's 
inpressions about Samoans on the West Coast are correct, there may be available 
some very effective methods for assisting the recent Samoan immigrant in Hawaii 
Perhaps the n^thods could be based upon the apparently successful system that 
West Coast Samoans have developed to adjust to an urban American culture. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

The preceding review of the various problems of recent iinndgrants 
indicates that future research should focus on (a) collecting accurate 
descriptive information, and (b) conducting longitudinal studies, i.e., 
studying immigrants over a period of time. Descriptive information about 
the demographic characteristics of iirmigrants in Hawaii would be especially 
valuable. Also, information about institutions, both private and public, 
that provide critical services (or potential services) to the immigrant would 
be quite useful. Longitudinal studies would allow for the specification, 
along a ten^Doral dimension, of the types of problems that immigrants undergo 
in Hawaii. In conjunction with the need for descriptive information and 
longitudinal studies, there are a number of potentially relevant variables 
that, in all liklihood, are affecting the difficulties that immigrants 
encounter. A further description of the suggested areas for future research 
follows : 

Descriptive Information 

1. Demographic data . One of the major deficiencies in the data concern- 
ing immigrants is in the area of basic demographic information. For instance, 
an accurate account of \Aiere recent immigrants go upon arriving in Hawaii is 
lacking, and knowledge about the geographic patterning of different immigrant 
groups is quite rudimentary, if available at all. However, each state has a 
potential source of useful demographic data, because the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) requires that all aliens file an address report 
card each year during the month of January. The card includes the following 
information: alien number, social security number (if any), address, citizen- 
ship, sex, age, alien status (immigrant, visitor, crewman, student, exchange 
alien, other- - specify) , port of entry into U.S., date of entry, employer, 
occupation. If made available, such infomation would provide an excellent 
basis for investigating immigrant problems and for assisting immigrants in 
adjusting to Hawaii. Moreover, useful con^jarisons could be made between such 
items on the card as geographic location and country of origin, e.g., to show 
\Aiere recent Filipino immigrants are living. Other comparisons could include 
occupation vs. country of origin, sex vs. country of origin, age vs. geo- 
graphic location, and immigrants vs» other aliens. By comparing the data for 
different years, one could describe both the movement of immigrants within 
the State and the number of ijnmigrants leaving Hawaii. 

2. Institutional data . There are several federal agencies and departments 
of the State of Hawaii that provide in5)ortant services to the immigrant, e.g., 
the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Social Services ^ Housing. Also, there are a number of agencies 
and programs in Hawaii primarily designed to assist immigrants, e.g., the 
State Immigration Service Center, the Model Cities English Language and Cultural 
Orientation Project (EI£0) , the Leeward Immigrant Center, and various 
citizenship classes. A description and evaluation of these departments, 
agencies, and programs, including the types, scope, and manner of delivery of 
services would be valuable in indicatin institutional capability and respon- 
siveness concerning immigrants. 
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Longitudinal Studies 

Apparently there have been no vigorously conducted longitudinal studies 
of imigrants in Hawaii (a longitudinal study vrould consist of taking 
measures of the same group of immigrants over a period of time). Ideally, 
the collection of data in a longitudinal study of immigrants would begin 
before the iinmigrants* departure from their home country and data would ^ 
continue to be collected for several years after their airival in Hawaii. 
UnfortKHiately, a long-tem longitudinal study is rarely feasible because 
of time and financial restraints; however, an abbreviated longitudinal btudy, 
perhaps beginning with the iinmigrants' arrival in the United States and 
lasting for 6 months or more, would still provide useful information. Because 
the problms of immigrants tend to be the most severe during their first year 
in a new country, future research might best focus on this early stage. 

In conjunction with a longitudinal, study, future research might benefit 
from the following: (a) focus on the statements and acts of successful 
immigrants so that these adaptive behaviors can be taught to other immigrants, 
(b) eiH)loyment of systematic measures throughout a longitudinal study (perhaps 
on a weekly basis), (c) use of unobtrusive measures (measures that do not 
influence the immigrant), (d) measure^nent of specific behaviors of the 
immigrant rather than attempting to make inferences about his motives or 
attitudes, and (e) study of several cultural groups simultaneously, e.g., 
groups of recently arrived Samoans, Filipinos, and Koreans could be studied 
over the same time period, matching tlie groups on relevant variables such as 
socio-economic position. 

Potential Variables 

Although there is an infinite number of relationships that could be 
investigated, those revealed through the following conparisons seem to be 
among the more important ones for understanding the problems of recent 
immigrants: (a) length of stay of recent immigrants vs. longer-term immigrant 
(b) problOTs of male vs. female immigrants, (c) problems of families vs. 
individuals, (d) relationships between English proficiency, job skills, 
educational level, and cultural background, and (e) relationships between the 
preceding variables and other information about immigrants. All of these 
variables can be effectively studied by relating them to accurate demographic 
and institutional data and by en5)loying longitudinal designs. 
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BACKGROUND OF U.S. It^4IGRAT I0 N LEGISLATION 

A. AUTOORITY 

The authority to regulate iinmigration stems from the U.S. Constitution, 
Article I, Section 8, which empowers the Congress to establish a Uniform 
Rule of Naturalization. 

B. ADMINISTRATION 

The admission of aliens at the port of entry is controlled by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service whidi is headed by a Commissioner and under the 
overall direction of the Attorney General. The issuance of visas is regu- 
lated by the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs thiough its consular 
offices abroad, under the direction of an Administrator and the general 
supervision of the Secretar> of State O^^iiiberg, 1967). 

C. SCOPE 

All persons physically present in the United States come within one of the 
following three categories under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952. 

1. United States citizen. Persons bom in the United States mainland 
become citizens at birth. Those bom in Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
the Republic of Panama, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, or Guam 
became United States citizens ^en the territory was acquired, or if 
bom thereafter, at birth. Persons bom outside the United States or 
its possessions (or outlying possessions, i.e.. Swains Island and 
American Samoa) may be citizens if either one or both parents were 
ci.tizens and certain residence requirements were satisfied. Natural- 
ized citizens are those who acquire United States citizenship after 
birth, regardless of whether they do it individually, collectively, 
or by derivation through a relative (Hoff, 1970). 

2. United States national. The only United States nationals under present 
ijTimigration legislation are th^ inhabitants of the outlying United 
States possessions of American Samoa and Swains Island. 

3. Alien. Aliens are neither citizens nor nationals of the United States, 
and they are classified as either immigrants or non- immigrants. An 
Lmigrant alien is a person who has entered from abroad and established 
his permanent domicile in the United States. A non-iiranigrant alien 

IS a person permitted to enter the United States for a temporary 
period, e.g., a student or diplomat (Hoff , 1970). 

D. LEGAL RIGHTS OF ALIENS 

The rights to personal freedom and protection under the Constitution of 
the United States extend to all persons in the United States- -citizen, 
national, and alien, alike. For example, an alien's property cannot be 
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seized without just condensation. As protection against illegal iinprison- 
ment, he has the right to a hearing before a judge or court through a writ 
of habeas corpus. Under the 5th and 14th AmendjDents, he cannot be deprived 
of life 5 liberty, or property without due process of law, and he must be 
granted equal protection of the law. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Title VII) protects all pemanent United 
States residents against discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin > Imnugrant aliens, therefore, cannot 
be discriminated against on the basis of citizenship, because it would 
mply discrimination on account of national origin. However, enployment 
may be refused the non-citizen in the interest of national security 
pursuant to any statute of the United States or any Presidential Executive 
Order [ Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) , Title 29--Labor, Part 900 to end, 
revised January 1, 1971]. Moreover, discrimination (vAiich in the case of 
religion, sex, or national origin is regulated by a slightly different 
standard under the Act than that applied to race and color) is allowed 
'•vrtiere religion, sex, or national origin is a bona fide occiq^ational 
qualification reasonably necessary to the normal operation of [a] particu- 
lar business or enterprise ['Ttevelopments in the Law- -Employment Discri- 
mination and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964," 1971] ." Aside 
from these exceptions (where the discrimination is related to national 
security or a bona fide occupational qualif ication^i , state laws prohibiting 
the enployment of non-citizens are in conflict with Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act (CFR, Title 29--Labor, Part 900 to end, revised January 1, 1971). 
The Act does not apply to non-immigrant aliens. For exaii5)le, the enploy- 
ment of such aliens is restricted by law. 

E- LEGISLATION 

During the first century of the Republic, little was done to restrict 
immigration. In fact, as transportation facilities were being developed, 
immigration was encouraged. The first restrictive laws, designed to 
preclude he entry of criminals, "immoral" persons, "co^ly" labor, and 
paiqDers, were expanded by 1910 to include polygamists, persons with cental 
diseases and disabilities, those with loathesome illnesses, anarchists, 
saboteurs, persons advocating the overthrow of the U.S. government, all 
governments or all forms of law by force or violence (Weinberg, 1967). 

1917 Despite these qualitative measures, resentment towards the increise 
in unrestricted immigration during the late 1800 's resulted ir the 
codification of the various restrictions into what became the first 
bar.ic immigration law. Provision was made for the i.iedical inspection 
of immigrants and for deportation of those who had entered unlawfully. 
Illiterate persons over 16 years old and persons from various Asian 
countries were barred (Weinb^^g, 1967). 

1921 The 1921 Act was the first quota immigration law enacted with the 
basis of excludability primarily numerical rather than qualitative. 
The number of immigrants admissible from any one country was limited 
to 3% of the number of foreign-bom residents from ^hat country 
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living in the U.S. in 1910. The Act was enacted primarily to limit 
European immigration, particularly from southern and eastern Europe, 
the areas from which immigrants had been coming in increasing numbers 
since 1900 (Bernard, 1950). 

1924 The 1924 Act, which became known as the "national origins quota 
system," reduced the overall number of immigrants and favored the 
"old immigration" fran northern and western Europe by setting the 
quota number at 2% of the nuhiber of foreign-bom persons from each 
country in the U.S. in 1890 (Snith, 1971; The American Almaiiac, 
1972) . 

1929 The base year for the quotas was changed to 192^ 

1952 The new Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 (known as the 

"McCarran -Walter Act") continued to favor i mmigrants from northern 
and western European countries by allocating such countries 80% of 
the quota numbers (Smith, 1971) . National quotas were set at one- 
sixth of 1% of the number of foreign-bom persons from each country 

living in the U.S. in 1920 (The American Almanac^ 1972) . 

^ 

1965 The present Immigration Act (Public Law 89-236, 79 Stat. 911) was 
designed to make immigration requirements more equitable (a stipu- 
lation against persons fran the Asia-Pacific triangle was abolished 
as well as discrimination because of race, sex, nationality, place 
of birth, or residence), to reunite families, and to bring in 
skilled persons Ofeinberg, 1967; Harper, 1968). It was planned to 
come into effect in two stages: 

The first stage: 

From December 1, 1965 to June 30, 1968 quotas were continued, but 
they were made subject to. a new preference system. Unused national 
quota numbers were pooled and made available to preference appli- 
cants who had been unable to obtain visas because their naticmal 
quotas were oversubscribed. The total number of visa allocations 
fran existing and popped numbers was limited to 170,000. 

The second stage: 

Beginning on July 1, 1968, national quotas were abolished and 
three broad classes of immigrants established: 

1. Persons frm countries outside of the Western Hemisphere. 

Persons from outside of North and South America are allocated 
a total of 170,000 visas, with a limitation or 20,000 visas 
to individual countries. These Lnmigrants are sub jet to 
the following preference system: 
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Preference (P) 



Definition 



Percent 



Numerical Limit 



First 
Second 

TMrd 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 



Unifiarried sons § daughters 
of U.S. citizens 
Spouses § unmarried sons § 
daughters of ali^m perma- 
nent residents 
Professionals § scientists 
and artists of exceptional 
ability 

Married sons § daughters 
of U.S. citizens 
Brothers § sisters of U.S. 
citizens 

Skilled § unskilled workers 
in occupations for which 
there is a U.S. labor short- 
age 

Refugees 



20 
20 

10 

10 
24 
10 



34,000 

34,000 plus unused 
nos. frc»n PI 

17,000 



17,000 plus numbers 
unused by P1-P3 
40,800 plus numbers 
unused by P1-P4 
17,000 



TOTAL 



10C% 



10,200 
170,000 



2. Special iinmigrants. 

a. Persons caning from countries in the Western Hemisphere 
(including their spouses and children if accoii5)anying or 
following to join them) v4io are allocated an annual total 
of 120,000 visas, without any preference system or indivi- 
dual country limitation. 

b. A permanent resident alien returning from a teiqjorary visit 
abroad. 

c. Certain former U.S. citizens \iho are eligible to apply for 
reacquisition of citizenship. 

d. A person vdio has been a minister of a religious denomination 
for at least 2 years prior to the date of his application 
(and his spouse and children if th^ are accon5)anying or 
following to join him) vAiose services are required by a 
religious denonination having a bona fide organization in 
the U.S. 

e. A present or former employee of the U.S. Government abroad 
(and his acccmipanying spouse and children) who has served 
faithfully for at least 15 years, provided the Secretary 
of State deems it in the national interest to grant special 
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iiranigrant status to such an alien in exceptional 
circumstances. 

Immediate Relatives. 

The children (vmder 21 years old and unmarried), spouses, and 
parents of a U.S. citizen (who must be at least 21 years old), 
are not subject to any numerical limitation. 
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THE INMIGRATION PROCESS 

A. Documentary Requireinent5 

1. Passport valid for at least 60 days beyond the validity period for 
an iinmigrant visa for use as an identity document and unconditional 
permit to return to the issuing country or some other fe reign country, 
if that is necessary. 

2. Valid visa (usual ^ ^jod for four months) or other entry permit. 

B. Exanptiori from Passport Requirement 

1. The parent, spouse, or unmarried son or daughter of a U.S. citizen 
or resident alien (unless the country of origin requires a passport 
for departure). 

2. A resident alien returning from a ten5)orary visit abroad. 

3. A child bom during the temporary visit abroad of a mother v4io is a 
U.S. resident alien or national (if application for admission is 
made within two years after birth and the child is accon5)anied by 
the parent) . 

4. A stateless alien or national of a communist controlled country 
unable to obtain a passport and his accompanying spouse and unmarried 
children. 

5. A member of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

6. A third preference immigrant and his accon5)anying spouse and child 
(unless the country of origin requires a visa and passport) . 

7. Pj\ immigrant who is exenpted by the Attorney General and Secretary 
of State due to inability to obtain a passport. 

8. An immigrant showing good cause for failure to present a passport 
at the port of entry. 

C. Exemption from Visa Requirement 

1. A child bom after issuance of a visa to an acconpanying parent if 
admission is applied for during the period of validity of the visa. 

2. A child bom during the temporary visit abroad of a mother who is 
a U.S. resident alien or national (if application for admission is 
made within two years after birth and the child is acconpanied by 
the parent) . 
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3. A resident alien returning from a tenporary ^ibsence abroad, who 
presents an alien registration receipt card (provided the absence 
did not exceed one year), or a valid reentry permit, or vho is a 
spouse or child of, and resided abroad with, a member of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. The reentry permit or registration receipt card is 
invalid if the alien visited certain communist countries or if he 
is eligible for non~ immigrant status. 

4. A member of tne U.S. Armed Forces in vmiform or bearing documents 
showing previous admittance for permanent residence who is proceed- 
ing to the U.S. under official orders or permit. 

5. A resident alien returning from Guam, Puerto Rico, or the Virg5 . 
Islands. 

6. An American Indian bom in Canada with at least 501 blood of the 
American Indian race. 

Immigrant Visa ^plication Process -a^ 

1^ A persoiial appearance before a consular officer (viiich may be waived 
for applicants xmder 14 years old) is rf^jaired. 

2. An application form (FS-510) is completed. 

3. The application is sworn to or affirmed. 

4. An application fee of $5.00 is collected. 

5. The following supporting documents are presented (2 certified copies 
of each) : 

a. Police certificate (showing any arrest and the disposition of 
the case). 

b. Prison record (including a report of conduct d ring confinement). 

c. Military record (showing the applicant's complete service record). 

d. Birth certificate (the original naist be shown but it will be 
returned) . 

e. Three photographs (one unsigned and two signed) one and one -half 
inches square showing a full frontal view of the applicant's 
face without head covering. 

6. Fingerprints are taken of all applicants 14 years old and over. 

7. Completion of Form FS-497 ("Preliminary Questionnaire to Determine 
Inmigrant Status") may be required, at the discretion of the 
consular officer. 
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8. The consular off.cer must be satisfied that the applicant will not 
be a public char.je. If the latter is without adequate funds or an 
assured job, he :nay be required to furnish affidavits (usually two) 
of si5)port by U.S. residents guaranteeing that he will not have 

to rely upon put lie assistance. In the case of "immediate relatives," 
"special immigrants," and "preference iiranigrants," proof of financial 
ability of these sponsors to furnish support may also be required. 
As the practice of requiring affidavits does not derive from any 
statute or regulation, these sponsors are not legally liable if the 
immigrant beccHnes a public charge. 

9. Certification by the Secretary of Labor indicating a shortage of like 
labor in the U.S. and in the area of intended enployment, as well 

as that such employment will not adversely affect wages and working 
conditions of similarly en5)loyed workers in this country. This is 
required of all non-preference imnigrants, third and sixth preference 
immigrants (professionals, skilled and unskilled workers) , and 
"special inmigrants" (persons coming from countries in the Western 
Hemisphere other than immediate relatives of U.S. citizens or 
residents aliens), \Aio are applying for visas. 

Labor certification is made through two forms: M/V7-50B "Job offer 
for Alien En5)loyment" and MA.7-50A "Statement of Qualifications of 
Alien." 

Under the old law, immigrants were free to enter the U.S. unless the 
Secretary of Labor inposed a restriction to protect American jobs 
and wages. Under the 1965 Act, the immigrants are restricted from 
entry unless the Secretary of Labor rules that they will not adversely 
affect American workers and wages. In other words ("Fact Sheet: 
The 1965 Amendments to the Immigration and Nationality Act," 1969), 
"formerly the door was open to the immigrant unless the Secretary 
of Labor closed it; . . . under the new law the door is closed unless 
the Secretary of Labor opens it." 

The Department of Labor has two schedules of occupations. Schedule A 
giving blanket certification and Schedule B restricting certain 
occupations from certification due to an adequate supply of American 
workers or because alien employment would dq)ress domestic working 
conditions and wages. Blanket certification is given in Schedule A 
to the following iinmigrants: 

a. Those who have received an advanced degree from an institution 
of higher learning accredited in the country from vMch the 
degree was obtained (conparable to a Ph.D. or master's degree 
from an American college or ^miversity) in the fields of 
dietetics, n^dicine and surgery, nursing, pharmacology, and 
physical therapy. 

b. Those who have received a bachelor's degree from an accredited 
institution of higher learning in the country from vdiich the 
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degree was obtained, or have the equivalent experiences and 
education, in the fields of dietetics, nursing, pharmacology, 
and physical therapy. 

c. Persons coming to conduct religious services or to engage in 
specified religious activities • 

The restricted occupations in Schedule B follow: 



Assemblers 

Attendants: Parking Lot, 
Personal Service, Service 
Station 

Bartenders 

Bookkeepers II 

Bus Boys 

Cashiers 

Chauffeurs and Taxicab Drivers 
Charwomen and Cleaners 
Clerks: Hotel, General 

Grocery 
Cooks: Short Order 
Counter and Fountain Workers 
Electric Truck Operators 
Elevator Operators 
Floormen 
Groundskeepers 
Guards and Watchm.en 
Domestic Household Workers 

(with less than one year of 

paid experience) 
Housekeepers 
Housemen and Yardmen 
Janitors 

Key Punch Operators 



Kitchen Workers and Helpers 
Laborers: Farm, Mine, Common 
Loopers and Toppers 
Maids: Hotel and Motel 
Material Handlers 
Men-Of-All-Work* 
Nurses Aides 
Orderlies 

Packers, Bottlers, Markers 

and Related Workers 
Painters* Helpers 
Porters 
Receptionists 
Sailors and Deck Hands 
Sales Clerk 

Sewing Machine Operators and 
Handstitchers 

Street Railway and Bus Conductors 

Telephone Operators 

Truck or Tractor Drivers 

Typists (of lesser skil^) 

Ushers (Recreation and Amusement) 

Warehousemen 

Welder *s Helpers 



Source: Federal Register . Vol. 36 (24) Part II, Section 60.7, 
February 4, 1971, p. 2466. 

*Those who "perform a combination of duties to keep a private hone 
clean and in good condition." 



10. Each applicant must submit to a mental and physical examination by 
a U.S. Public Health Service doctor, if available, or a doctor 
selected by the applicant from an approved panel of physicians. If 
laboratory facilities are not available in the country of origin, 
laboratory tests will be made at the U.S. port of entry. 

11- If the applicant intends to precede his family to the U.S., an 

informal examination of these members may be arranged to ascertain 
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whether or not there is any physical, mental, or other condii-.on 
which would make them ineligible to receive a visa. If such is found 
to be the case, the applicant is required to acknowledge such notifi- 
cation in writing. If he is not so informed, there is still no 
assurance that visas will be issued to these members. A final judg- 
ment as to their eligibility will only be made upon formal ^plication. 

12. An approved visa application is recorded on Form FS-511 (Immigrant 
Visa and Alien Registration) and a fee of $20.00 is collected. The 
'Visa" consists of the application fom (FS-510), the visa and 
registration fom (FS-511) , and copies of the required supporting 
documents. 

Information Obtained llirough the Application for Visa 

a. Name(s). 

b. Age. 

c. Sex. 

d. Date and place of birth. 

e. Present address. 

f. Place (s) of previous residence. 

g. Marital status. 

h. Name(s) and residence (s) of spouse and children. 

i. Occupation. 

j. Personal description. 

k. Languages spoken, read, or written. 

1. Names and addresses of parents. 

m. If parents are deceased, the name and address of the next of kin 

in the country of origin, 
n. The port of entry to the United States and destination beyond, 

whether or not a ticket has. been obtained to final destination. 
0. Whether or not the applicant is coming to join a relative or friend; 

if so, the latter 's name(s) and address (es). 
p. The purpose and length of intended stay. 

q. A record of previous arrest (s), conviction (s) , or imprisonment. 

T. Whether or not the applicant kos ever treated at an institution for 
the treatment of insanity or mental disease. 

s. If claiming (a) "iiranediate relative" (i.e., children, who are 
unmarried and under 21 years old, spouses and parents— at least 
21 years old--of U.S. citizens at le.ast 21 years old), (b) "special 
ijnmigrant" (i.e., persons from the Western H'^misphere, resident 
aliens returning from temporary visits abroad, former citizens who 
lost their citizenship through marriage or service in the allied 
armed forces in World War II, ministers of religious dencMinations 
who have bona fide organizations in the U.S. requiring their services, 
and present and former en^ployees of the U.S. Government abroad who 
liave served faithfully for at least 15 years) , or (c) "preference 
immigrant" status, the facts 'ipon which the claim for such status 
[(a), (b), or (c)] is based. In (a) and (b) a petition is filed, 
in some cases by the sponsor, in seme cases by the applicant, and 
in some cases by either. 



t* Whether or not the applicant is a member of a class excluded from 
the inimi grant, laws* 

Refusal of Application 

1. If any of the conditions in the visa application process (see E. 
Information Obtained Through the Application for Visa) are not 
fulfilled or are refused, no visa will be issued. 

2* If it appears that the potential applicant lacks some of the require- 
ments for the granting of a visa, he may be verbally advised to this 
effect so as not to have to forfeit the $5 application fee. 

3. No formal refusal of a cr^ididate will be made unless an application 
is executed. 

4. If a visa is refused, the supporting documents for the application 
will be returned and copies of the documents will be kept on file. 

5. If additional evidence is required, the application and supporting 
documents will be retained for 120 days pending submission of such 
evidence , 
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TOE NATURALIZATION PROCESS* 

A. General Eligibility Requirements (see below for special classes with 
partial exeniption) 

1. Age. An applicant must be at least 18 years old. 

2. Lawft^l admission . The applicant must have been lawfully admitted 
for permanent res idence . 

3. Residence . The applicant must have resided in the U.S. continuously 
tor at least five years immediately prior to the date on which he 
files a petition for naturalization. He must have resided in the 
State where the petition is filed for at least the last 6 months of 
the five-year residency period. During the five-year period, short 
trips abroad are permissible so long as the total time abroad does 
not exceed 30 months and there is no continuous period of absence of 
over one year. Special permission may be granted for exceeding one 
year without the forfeiture of continued residence to eiT5)loyees of 
the U.S. Government and certain international, business, research, 
and religious organizations. 

4. Loyalty . The applicant must believe in the principles of the U.S. 
Constitution and be a person \*io is "favorable to the good order and 
happiness of the Ifeiited States ["Naturalization Requirements and 
General Information," 1970, p. 12]." 

5. Good moral character . An applicant cannot be considered of good 
moral character if during the five years preceding application for 
naturalization he was within one of the following classes: habitual 
drunkards, adulterers, polygamists, persons connected with prostitu- 
tion or narcotics, criminals, convicted gamblers, persons getting 
their principal income from gambling, persons who lie under oath to 
gain a benefit under the imndgration or naturalization laws, persons 
convicted and jailed for as much as 180 days, persons convicted of 
murder at anv time, and persons who have not performed their duty 

to serve in the U.S. anDod forces. 

6. CcCTDunist party and similar membership . A person is not eligible 
for naturalization if during the ten years prior to the filing of 
his petition for naturalization he was a member or connected with 
the Communist Party or a similar party within or outside the U.S., 
unless sucJi membership "was involuntary, or before 16 years of age, 
or ccMi?)elled by law, or to get employment, food or other necessities 
of life ["Naturalization Requirements and General Information," 
1970, p. 14]," 

7. Deportation . A person v^io has been ordered to leave the U.S. cannot 
be naturalized. 

^Except for D and part of Clb, the requirements are abstracted from 
•'Naturalization Requirements and General Information," 1970. 
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8. Literacy > Unless physically unable to do so, an applicant for 
naturalization must be able to understand, speak, read, and write 
simple English. If he is physically able to write, he must be able 
to sign his name in English. These requirements do not apply to 
persons over 50 years old on December 24, 1952 who had been living 
in the U.S. for at least 20 years. 

9. Education . Every applicant for naturalization must show that he knows 
sme thing about the history and government of the U.S. (the ajed 
persons in ^Jo. 8 are not excluded from this requirement). An oral 
examination on the history and form of government of the U.S. and on 
English will be made at the time that the applicant files his petition 
for naturalization (the examination questions are asked in siji5)le 
English) . 

10. Oath of Allegiance . At the final Court hearing, before being granted 
citizenship, the applicant must take an oath of allegiance to the U.S, 
He must also promise to bear ams or fight for the U.S. or to perform 
other types of service in the U.S. armed forces, unless it is against 
his religion to do so. 

B. Natural i zat i on Procedure 

1. An application fForm N-400, "Application to File Petition for 
Naturalization") is filed v/ith the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, along with a biographic information form, fingerprint card 
(not required of those under 14 years of age), and three unsigned 
photographs . 

2. After preliminary processing of the application, the applicant will 
be notified by mail as to the time and place he is to appear before 

a naturalization examiner for an examination on the application. The 
examiner will determine whether or not he meets the general natural- 
ization requirements, as described in the preceding section. 

The applicant is to bring 2 witnesses with him to this examination 
who brow him well and can testify as to his character, loyalty, 
residence, and other matters. Tliey must have known and seen the 
applicant in the applicant's State of residence for at least the last 
six months prior to the petition for naturalization. If the witnesses 
have not known the applicant for the full five-year period, additional 
tnesses must be provided to cover the five-year period. 

3. ^r the examination on the application, the applicant files a 
p^^ition for naturalization and pays a $25.00 fee. 

4. After a wait of at least 30 days following the examination, and after 
all investigations of fitness for citizenship have been con^leted, 
the applicant is notified to appear before the naturalization court 
for a final hearing. At the hearing, the naturalization examiner 
recommends that citizenship be granted and the judge implements the 
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recommendation by administering the oath of alle^ ance. A petitioner 
for naturalization, whom the examiner has not found qualified for 
citizenship, may also appear at the final hearing with or without an 
attorney, and submit to questioning by the judge who will decide 
whether not to grant the petitioner citizenship. 

C. Naturalization Requirements for Special Classes 

1. Spouses of U.S. citizens. 

a. A person whose spouse has been a U.S. citizen for at least 3 
years and viio has been married and living with this citizen 
spouse for at least the 3 years prior to the filing of the 
petition of naturalization, may become a citizen if he meets 
the requirements listed in section A (General Eligibility 
Requirements). However, only 3 years residence in the U.S., 
with at least 18 months actual presence, is necessary. His 
witnesses must have known him for only the 3 year period. 

b. A person whose spouse is a U.S. citizen regularly working abroad 
in the service of the U.S. Government or certain American 
business, research, or religious organizations or certain inter- 
national organizations, who intends to live abroad with the 
citizen spouse upon becoming naturalized^ and who will again 
reside in the U.S. after the foreign service is completed may 
become a citizen if the naturalization requirements are met. 
However, the petition may be filed in any naturalization court 
rather than in the place where the petitioner lives, and physical 
presence in the U.S. after admission for pemanent residence is 
not required. Witnesses need only have known the applicant long 
enough to fom a conclusion as to his qualifications for citizen- 
ship. (For con5)lete listings of the aforanentioned research and 
public international organizations, see Code of Federal 
Reflations , Title 8--Aliens and Nationality, Sections 316a. 2 
and 316a. 4. Concerning the aforesaid business and religious 
organizations, the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
determines eligibility for the preceding exemption from some of 
the naturalization requirements after examining documentation on 
the nature of the particular organization.) 

c. A person whose citizen spouse died during a period of honorable 
and active service in the U.S. armed forces, vAio was living in 
marital union with the spouse at the time of death, is eligible 
for naturalization subject to the same requirements as those 
for spouses in lb of this section. 

2. Children of citizen parents. 

a. A child (under 18 years old) bom abroad of one or two citizen 
parents is subject to the following conditions and exemptions: 
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(1) One or both parents must file an application on behalf of 
the child (Form N-402, "Application to File Petition fcr 
Naturalization in Behalf of Child"). 

(2) No fingerprint card is required if the chil^' is under 14 
years old. 

(3) The final admission to citizenship must be coiq)leted before 
the child is 18 years old. 

(4) The education and literacy requirements are waived. 

(5) There is no requirement of physical residence in the U.S. 
follovdjig admission as a permanent resident. 

(6) Citizen witnesses are not required to have known the child 
or his parent (s) for a certain period of time. 

(7) Tne oath of allegiance is waived if the child is too young 
to understand it. 

b. A child adopted by one or two citizen parents not stationed 
abroad is eligible for naturalization subject to the conditions 
in 2a of this section, except that: 

(1) The child must have been adopted, either in the U.S. or 
abroad before reaching the ^ge of 16. . 

(2) Following admission to the U.S. as a permanent resident, the 
child must have resided in the U.S. in the legal custody of 
his adoptive parent (s) for the two years prior to the filing 
of the petition of naturalization in his behalf, and he must 
have been physically present in the U.S. for at least 12 
months. 

(3) The citizen witnesses are required to have known the child 
and his parent (s) for only 2 years prior to the filing of 
the petition. 

c. A child adopted by one or two citizen parents stationed abroad 
in the service of the U.S. Goverraaent, or certain American 
business, research (see Clb) or religious organizations, or 
certain public international organizations (see Clb) is eligible 
for naturalization subject to the conditions in 2a of this section, 
except that: 

(1) The adoptive citizen parent serving abroad must intend for 
the child to reside with him abroad following naturalization 
and for the child to reside in the U.S. after the overseas 
assignment is completed. 
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(2) The child must have been adopted, either in the U.S. or 
abroad, before he reached the age of 16. 

(3) The petition for naturalization may be filed in any 
naturalization couit. 

(4) Physical presence in the U.S. after admission as a permanent 
resident is not required. 

(5) Citizen witnesses need only have knovri the child long 

enough to have formed a conclusion legarding his qualifications 
for citizenship. 

Former United States citizens. 

a. Any person v^o lost U.S. citizenship between September 1, 1939 
and September 2, 1945 as a result of service in the armed forces 
of a foreign country that was not at war with the U.S. during 
any part of his service and that fought against a country with 
which the U.S. was at war after December 7, 1941 and before 
September 2, 1945 is eligible for naturalization if he meets the 
general requirements for naturalization. Exceptions to the 
general requirements are: 

(1) He may file his petition for naturalization in any natural- 
ization court. 

(2) No physical residence in the U.S. after his admission for 
permanent residence is required. 

(3) The fact that he was deported from the U.S. does not in 
itself bar him from citizenship. 

b. A woman v^io marriea an alien or whose husband became naturalized 
in a foreign country before September 22 , 1922 or who married an 
alien who was not of the vihite or African race between that data 
and March 3, 1931 and who marr'ted in order to relinquish her 
U.S. citizenship is eligible to reacquire such citizenship 
through a sijiplified procedure. In some cases, all that is 
required is the taking of the oath of allegiance to the U.S., 
while in others, a petition for naturalization inust be filed, 

''.though exer.ption is granted from some of the general natural- 
ization requirements. 

Servicemen or veterans. 

a. A person who served honorably and actively in the U.S. amed 
forces for any part of World War I, World War II, the Korean 
War or since February 28, 1961 is subject to the following 
exemptions from the general naturalization requirements: 



(1) If the person was inducted, enlisted, or reenlisted in the 
U.S., the Panama Canal Zone, American Sair^ca^or ^ains Island, 
he is not required to be admitted first as a permanent 
resident . 

(2) If the person entered the U.S. armed forces in any place 
other than those in the precedirg sentence, admission as a 
pennanent resident is first requ.'.red. 

(3) No period of physical residence in the U.S. is required. 

(4) Witnesses need have known the person only long enough to be 
able to judge his qualifications for citizenship based on 
personal knowledge. 

(5) The petition for naturalization may be filed in any natural- 
ization court. 

^^Lo^.ge Act" enlistees. A serviceman or veteran may be naturalized 
without first being admitted to ',iie U.S. as a permanent resident 
and without having physically resided there for any particular 
length of time if: 

(1) He enlisted in the U,S. Army abroad after June 30, 1950 
under the "Lodge Act." 

(2) He has completed at least 5 years of military service. 

(3) He has been honorably discharged. 

(4) He has entered the U.S., Panama Canal Zone, American Samoa, 
X or a^ains Island under military orders. 

^^^^"^^^V P^^sons who have heen admitted to the^jU.S. 
foV.j^smanent residence and who have been hoi^orably discharged 
af ier^ seWing at least 3 years in the U.S. aiimed forced are 
el|.gibie^ for the following exemptions; 

(1) ^« If the 3 years service was continuous and appl:|.;:atic^*i for^ 

^naturalization was made no later than 6 months iftei^^ 
^discharge, no physical residence in the U.S. fo?\a ct,\taliv 
'^•eriod is required. Witnesses must have known t)^ pe/t^on 
oA?.y long enough to have a valid basis for judgii?^ his 
qualifications for citizenship. The petition foi natural- 
ization may be filed in an^ naturalization court and prior 
deportation does not, in itself, preclude the granting of 
citizenship. 

(2) If the 3 years service was not continuous for the five years 
prior to the filing of the petition of naturalization, 
residence in the U.S. is required during the periods of 
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interrupted military service and the other general natural- 
ization requirements must be met and corroborated by 
citizen witnesses. Hov/ever, the petition for naturalization 
may be filed in any naturalization court and prior deporta- 
tion, in itself, does not preclude the granting of 
citizenship. The petition for naturalization must be filed 
within 6 months after the termination of military service. 

(3) If the petition for naturalization is filed more than 6 

months after the temination of military service, the person 
must meet the general naturalization requirements, except 
that his military service within five years of the date of 
filing the petition is considered physical residence in the 
U.S. and prior deportation does not, in itself, preclude 
the granting of citizenship. 

5* Seamen. A seaman whose en^jloyment on board a U.S. -owned or registered 
vessel requires him to be absent from the U.S., who has been admitted 
for permanent residence and whose overseas work falls within the five 
years prior to the filing of the petition of naturalization, may 
count the tme spent overseas on the vessel as part of his period of 
physical residence in the U.S. 

6. Enq>loyees of U.S. organizations abroad engaged in the dissemina:ion 
of the information promoting U.S. interests abroad (e.g.. Radio Free 
Europe, Inc.). Sudi persons are exenpted from the requirement of 
physical residence in the U.S. if they were continuously employed 
by the organization for five years following admission as a peoianent 
re::>ident, if the petition for naturalization was filed within 6 months 
after the termination of service with the organization, and if they 
plan to reside in the U.S. after the end o£ their foreign employment. 

Naturalizati^on I^equir,ements\ for Ni|a-citize^i United States ^Ng.tiona 3.s 

Th^^ only non-citizen United Staters* nationals [a "national" is defined as 
a puson owing permanent allegiclnpe to a state ( United States Code ,' 
Title 8, Section 1101) (a) (21)] are (a) persons bom in the outlying 
possession of the United States (Merican Jjamoa and Swains Island),' 
(cp persons bom outside of the United State's or its outlying possessions 
ofUion-citizen parents \Aio are U.S. nationalij, or *Xc) persons under five 
yes^TS of age of unknown .parentage found in ai{ outl);fng possession of the 
UniVed States, who, prior to reaching the |ige;Of ZrKiave not been shown 
to Yky^ been bom outside f the outlying posi^essioif ( United States^Code . 
Title 8, Section 1408). 

All of the General Eligibility Requirements for" naturalization c: .ed 
previously also pertain to non-citizen United States nationals. However, 
for the non-citizei* national, 5 years reitidence in American Samoa or 
Swains Island satisfies the requirement rf 5 years residence in the 
United States- Nevertheless, the normal requirement of 6 months residence 
in the State vAere th^ petition for naturalization is filed must still be 



fulfilled. Thus, an A^nerican Samoan national seeking natxiralization in 
Hawaii niust have resided in the state for 6 months prior to filing a 
petition fOx naturalization in the state. His previous residence in 
American Samoa satisfies the rest of the 5 years U.S. residence require- 
ment ( United States Code, Title 8, Section 1436). 

Declaration of Intention to Become a Citizen 

Prior to the present naturalization law (1952) , a wait of at least two 
years atter the filing of a declaration of intention (known as the "first 
paper") was required before an applicant could file a petition for 
naturalization. Under the present law, the petition can be filed is 
soon as residency and other requirements are met. However, for the 
purpose or enployment or securing a license, a declaration of intention 
may still be filed, if the applicant is at least 18 years old and a 
permanent resident. The procedure is to first file an "Application 
to File eclaration of Intention" (Form N-300) , together with 3 photo- 
graphs, with the Immigration and Naturalization Service. After processing 
of this application; the applicant will be notified to appear at the 
office of the clerk of the nearest naturalization court viiere he then 
files the declaration of intention and pays a $5.00 fee. 
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